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STATUS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


Erected on a Pedestal in the yard of the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, in Philadelphia. 

In this number we present our readers with 
a representation of a statue of WrLL1AM PENN, 
the illustrious founder of our state and city; 
the charters of which, were each signed and de- 
livered by him in person. The latter event is 
thus recorded in his life by Thomas Clarkson. 
On the 29th of October, 1701, the ship which 
was to carry him to England being ready to sail, 
he convened the inhabitants of Philadelphia, in 
order to leave with them a particular memorial 
of his good-will towards them. He presented 
them with a Charter of Privileges, by which Phi- 
ladelphia was constituted a City, and incorpo- 
rated. The Corporation was to consist of a 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council-men, a 
Recorder, Sheriff, Town Clerk, and other Offi- 
cers, and to have the title of The Mayor and 
Commonalty of Philadelphia. This Charter he 
had prepared and signed onthe twenty-fifth, and 
he had taken care to appoint all those whom he 
most approved of to the different stations belong- 
ing to it. Thus he appointed Edward Shippen 
the first Mayor, and Thomas Story the first Re- 
corder; all of whom he saw in their respective 
offices before he departed. On the thirtieth he 
appointed Andrew Hamilton, who had been some 
time Governor both of East and West Jersey, as 
his Deputy Governor, and having put him into 
his place, and introduced him to the Council, he 
embarked the next day with his wife and family, 
after having staid in Pennsylvania about two 
years, at his second visit, during which, ac- 
cording to the account of his Life, written by 
Besse, prefixed to the Collection of his Works, 
‘‘he applied himself to the offices of Govern- 
ment, always preferring the good of the country 
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|and its inhabitants to his own private interest, 
rather remitting than rigorously exacting his law- 
ful revenues, so that under the influence of his 
paternal administration he left the Province in 
an easy and flourishing condition.’’ It appears 
that he was only about six weeks on his return 
passage, ere he arrived at Portsmouth, England. 

William Penn was very neat, though plain, in 
his dress. He walked generally with a cane. 
This cane he was accustomed to take with him 
in the latter part of his life into his study, where, 
when he dictated to an amanuensis, as was fre- 
quently his practice, he would take it in his hand, 
and walking up and down the room would mark, 
by striking it against the floor, the emphasis on 
points whigh he wished particularly to be noticed. 

The statue, which is composed of lead, is placed 
on a pedestal of marble in the court, on the south 
side of the Pennsylvania hospital. It was origi- 
nally erected at the seat of the late lord Le 
Despencer, near High Wycomb, in England. The 
statue was alienated, and the pedestal was suf- 
fered to decay. It was afterwards purchased by 
one of the proprietor’s grandsons, and presented 
to the Pennsylvania hospital. The noble institu- 
tion, of which it is a cherished ornament, is very 
generally known.—It was founded about the 


the most enlightened and liberal of our citizens. 
it is supported by contributions from the chari- 
table, and governed by twelve managers and « 
treasurer, who are annually elected by the pa- 
trons of tht — stitution. 
the hospital amount to about thirty thousand 
dollars. There is also a dispensary attached to 
the house, which annually furnishes medicine and 
attendance to upwards of 1000 patients. The 
whole interior arrangement is not, perhaps, sur- 
passed in any country for neatness and propriety 
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THE GENEROUS STRANGER. 


George Villars, a young Englishman, of good birth 
and large fortune, inherited from nature all the quali- 
ties which properly cultivated, can render a man es- 
teemed. Life opened upon him in dazzling colours; 
rich, amiable, and handsome, he was universally court- 
ed. Wherever he went the hand of friendship was 
extended to him, and the smile of welcome hailed his 
approach. Warm-hearted and confiding, he entrusted 
entirely to appearances, and soon became the dupe of 
an unfaithful mistress and a false friend. Pride sus- 
tained him outwardly under the blow, but it preyed 
upon his spirits; he became disgusted with life, and 
lost all confidence in his fellow creatures. Had he 
consulted his inclinations alone, he would. have buried 
himself in solitude, but his pride forbade a step which 
would have proclaimed his wretchedness—He must 
live in the public eye, he must shew his contempt, his 
indifference for her whose rememberance was still 
agony. He went to Paris, was seen constantly in the 
best of society, and in all fashionable public places— 
and while every day deepened his disgust for life, he 
was envied, and admired, as the favourite of nature. 


One night he was returning home earlier than usual, 
on foot; in passing the Pont Louis XVI. he perceived 
a man seated on the parapet holding a dog upon his 
knees, which he seemed to be fondling, for he was 
stooping overit. Just as Villarscame up, he sudden- 
ly rose and threw the animal into the river: but he 
had scarcely done so, when he staggered and fell. 
Villars hastened tothe spot, and found him in a swoon. 
He tried for some moments ineffectually to restore 
him tohis senses; at last he had the satisfaction to see 
life slowly return and at the same instant a dog drip- 
ping with water run to the sufferer and began to ca- 
ress him. It was indeed the faithful creature whom 
he attempted to destroy ; but the stone, which he tied 
round his neck with an unsteady hand, was so badly 
fastened that the dog shook it off without difficulty. 

It would have moved a harder heart than that of 
Villars to see the caresses which the affectionate crea- 
ture lavished upon his master, as he strove by plain- 
tive moans to call him back to life. At last he open- 
ed-his eyes and fixed them wildly on thedog. * Azor! 
my poor Azor!’ cried he, bursting into tears, * have 
I not then destroyed thee ?” 

** He has eseaped «a death which you do not appear 
to have inflicted willingly.” 

* Willingly, ah! no,no! But Ihave no means, none, 
none on earth! I could not see him die of hunger, and 
I have offered him in vain to different people. Will 
you take him, sir? Do I beseech you, do!” 

Touched at once by the wretched appearance of the 
poor sufferer, and the despair of his tone, Villars said 
in a soothing voice, **I would not refuse your dog did 
I not think you would like better to keep him yourself; 
and I will enable you to doit, at least for the present.”’ 

He drew a louis dor from his purse and placed it 
in he eld man’s hand.—Words cannot describe the 
bu: st of gratitude with which it was received. 





** You have saved my life!” eried he. ** Mine! did 
Isay? Ah, a life a thousand times dearer than mine. 
My child, my poor Julia, will now have food.”’ 

He attempted to move, but he tottered and would 
have fallen, had not Villars supported him ; nor would 
he leave him till he had conducted him to his dwel- 
ling, which was at no great distance ; and as he went, 
he took the precaution to provide a bottle of wine 
and a few biscuits. 

Never did suceour come at a more seasonable mo- 
ment; the daughter of the old man, reduced at once 
by sickness and famine, was nearly exhausted ; ina 
few hours relief would have been too late. Villars 
left his purse, and taking the direction of the old man, 
hastened to send a physician to his suffering daughter. 

Villars had that night a sound and tranquil sleep, 
the first he had enjoyed tor a long time. The next 
day he visited the old man, whom he found greatly 
restored, and he heard with extreme pleasure that 
the physician had declared that quiet and good nour- 
ishment were all that was wanting to complete the 
young woman’s recovery. In spite of the wretchedness 
of his appearance the manners and language of the old 
man were those of a gentleman. His gratitude had 
in it nothing servile, it seemed the frank emotion of 
a generous mind, and before Villars quitted him he 
determined tosecure his old age from the attack of 
penury. Buton returning home, he founda letter, 
which, for the moment at least, drove every thing 
from his mind; his mother, whom he tenderly loved, 
was taken suddenly and dangerously ill, so dangerous - 
ly that it was requisite for him toset out immediately, 
if he hoped to find her alive. 

He lost not an instant in obeying the summons ; but 
just as he was on the point of departing, he reeollect- 
ed the poor old man. He wrote a hasty line to ac- 
count for not seeing him again, gave him his address 
in England, and desired to hear how he went on. He 
enclosed a bank note of a thousand franes, and sent 
the letter by his valet, with directions to deliver it to 
the old man himself. 

The crisis of his mother’s disorder was over when 
he arrived; she was pronounced out of danger. He 
staid till he saw her perfectly recovered, and then, 
unable to remain in a place which brought to his 
mind the most painful recollections, he returned to 
France. 

Although surprised, and in some degree offended, 
at not hearing from his old acquaintance, Villars still 
felt an interest in his fate. He went-to inquire after 
him, and was told that he had quitted his lodgings sud- 
denly, and no one knew whither he was gone; his 
daughter accompanied him, and both were in perfect 
health. 

‘He is like the rest,’ said Villars, to himself; ‘ no 
sincerity, no gratitude. What a fool was I to expect 
it?? and for a few days he was more gloomy than usu- 
al. Some months had elapsed, and he had nearly 
forgotten the adventure, when one day, in crossing 
the galleries of the Thuilleries, he saw a lady drop a 
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handkerchief—he stooped to present it to her, and as 
he did so, a little /jdog which was running on before 
her turned back, ajmc springing up to Villars, began to 
earess him with great fondness. 





‘Come away Ajzor,’ cried the lady. 

‘ Azor!’ repeatied Villars, ‘can it be ?’—He looked 
up as he spoke, and met the eyes of a beautiful girl 
fixed upon him with a look in which joy, timidity, and 
surprise, were bi¢nded. She advanced eagerly as if 
to speak, but stoj}ped short suddenly and remained 
silent. 

*I cannot be niistaken!’ cried Villars, ‘this dog 
belongs to that person whom I have once known.’ 

*1 knew it—I was sure of it!’ exclaimed the young 
lady ; ‘you are my father’s benefactor !’ 

‘ Julia, my dear !' said the other lady in a tone of 
reproof: but her accents were alike unheeded by Ju- 
lia and Villars, who were each too eager for an ex- 
planation not to be qaickly satisfied that their conjec- 
tures were just. 

*O, how happy will this make my father!’ cried 
the delighted Julia: ‘how often has he lamented 
that he could not discover one to whom he owed so 
much !” 

«How! has he not received my letter?’ 

«Never sir:—from the moment you quitted us, we 
have never heard of you; but will you not go to sce 
my father? —We live so near, so very near!’ 

Villars wanted no second invitation; he accompa- 
nied his fair guide to her habitation—but what a differ- 
ent habitation from that in which he had found her ! 


In an elegant apartment of one of the handsomest 
hotels in the Rue Rivoli, Villars was received by the 
object of his bounty with the most lively joy, and the 
most touching gratitude. Far from having forgotten 
his benefactor, Delmont had made every effort to dis- 
cover him, though he had never received the last 
proof of his regard—for the valet had kept back the 
letter, for the sake of appropriating to himself the 
bank note which it contained. 

They passed the day together, and in the course of 
it Villars learned from Delmont the vicissitudes of 
his life-—We shall give them in his own words. 


* A few years ago I was one of the richest merehants 
in Lyons, and one of the happiest men in France— 
perhaps I ought to say in the world. Every thing 
prospering with me, I enjoyed excellent health, 
had, as 1 thought, many sincere friends, and a dutiful 
and affectionate child, who was at once the pride and 
joy of my hfe. Next to that dear daughter was a 
friend, in whom I placed implicit confidence; 1 had 
known him more than thirty years; I had often serv- 
ed him, and always found him punctual to his engage- 
ments. One day he came to ask me fora sum of 
money much larger than any I had before lent him.— 
I complied without hesitation and he went away, pro- 
mising to return to supper. 

We waited for him for some time, at last we sat 
down to table, and just as we did so, one of my neigh- 





bours entered with horror in his countenance. Ah 


heaven!’ cried he abruptly, * poor Mercer has just 
shot himself.’ 

“Never shall I forget my feelings in that terrible 
moment; the fatal news was indeed true. The unfor- 
tunate man had been for a long time secretly addicted 
to gambling. Seeing himself on the brink of ruin, he 
determined to make a desperate effort to retrieve his 
affairs, he failed, and wanting the courage to face ig- 
nominy in this world, he rushed in the presence of 
an offended Deity. 


“ This was the beginning of my misfortunes—griet 
and horror overwhelmed me—I sunk under the 
weight of my feelings, and a violent fever reduced me 
to the brink of the grave. While I was suffering un- 
der it, losses came thick upon me, and, with the re- 
turn of my health I found myself a beggar, nay, 
worse, for | owed a large sum whieh I could not pay. 
My Julia inherited her mother’s fortune, it was set- 
tled upon her out of my power to touch ; but no soon- 
er did she learn the state of my affairs, than, unknown 
to me, she surrendered every shilling to my creditors.” 

* Noble girl!’ cried Villars. 

‘ Noble, indeed; but how was her conduct appre- 
ciated, where most it ought to have been felt? She 
had a lover; they were brought up together, and I be- 
lieved him truly attached to her. I knew that her 
affection for him was only that of a sister; but she acced- 
ed to my wishes,and consented to give him her 
hand; the day was fixed, when my illness delayed 
the marriage; but neither Julia nor myself ever 
doubted his truth. No sooner did he learn that she 
had given up her inheritanee than he wrote her an 
eternal farewell!” 

‘ The scoundrel!” 

‘So I called him. Julia uttered no repyoach: her 
cheek was pale, but her voice did not falter, when 
throwing herself into my arms she exclaimed, ‘ Fath- 
er, from this moment we have nothing in the world 
but each other!” We quitted Lyons. IT sought em- 
ployment in Paris; [ found it; my salary was scanty, 
but Julia’s industry at needle work added a little to it; 
and if we were not happy we were at least content. 


‘But fortune had not done perseeuting me; the 
loss of my place and the illness of my daughter, re- 
duced us ta the state in which you found us. Your 
beneficence relieved us from certain death. Ah! 
never, from that hour, have we addressed a prayer to 
heaven in which you were not remembered !” 


‘A few days after providence had sent you to our 
assistance, we received intelligence of a most unhop- 
ed for reverse of fortune. The lover who had so 
cruelly deserted my child was dead,and repenting of 
his conduct, had left her the whole of his immense- 
property.—He had no near relative—thus nothing 
hindered us from profiting by his will; but we lost 
no time in returning again to Paris, where only we 
could hope to discover you. ‘Till to-day, our research- 
es have been unavailing. Thank heaven, we have at 
last found you ; it was the only thing wanting to our 
felicity.’ 
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Villars replied only by grasping with fervor the 
hand that Delmont extended to him, and from that 
day they were inseparable. 

Treated by Julia with the easy freedom of a sister, 
Villars believed, during some time, that he regarded 
her with an affection merely fraternal. Happy in her 
society, he never thought of asking himself whether 
he could be happy without it, but the moment came 
in which he was obliged to put the question to his 
heart. 

One morning when he went as usual to Delmont’s 
he found him alone and more thoughtful than common. 

‘ilave you not something on your mind, my dear 
sir, which renders my cOmpany just now importunate 
toyou? If so teil me at once to be gone.’ 

* On the contrary, I shall tell you to stay, for I want 
to consult you about a proposal I have just received 
for Julia, 

‘A proposal for Julia ? 

*Yes,—what is there in that to surprise you 

* Nothing, nothing,’ stammered Villars; ‘only I 
thought—that is I did not think,’ 

He stopped, Delnont looked at him inquiringly, 
and fincing that he did not proceed, he finished the 
sentence in his own way: 

* You did not think, T presume, that my child ever 
meant to marry. Well, what her determination may 
be, | can’t tell you, but at any rate, the Count St. 
Maur is very anxious to learn it. You know more of 
lim than I do, tell me what you think of him.’ 

Villars hesitated ; he knew nothing but good of the 
Count, and yet he could not bring himself to say so. 
At last he uttered with effort: 

‘I believe him to bea worthy man, but who is there 
that ean deserve Julia?’ 

*You are partial, Villars; my daughteris a good 
gil, but there are many who deserve her.’ 

*i don’t know one!’ cried Villars warmly. 

*‘{ do; there isa man whom I should select for her 
from all others—but Ido not know that she would be 
his choice, and I own it would hurt me that my child 
should be refused.’ 

‘Refused! Julia refused ? impossible !” 

There was no need of more 
tone were sufficient. 

‘She is yours,’ cried Delmont ; 
ask me for her at once ?” 

"Hut what said Julia? Her tongue said nothing, 
but her eyes and blushes spoke sufliciently. Villars 
received her hand, and declared himself the happiest 
of men. 


; the look and the 


‘why did you not 


Itis what all newly married men say, but 
the husband who repeats it,as our hero does, at the 
end of ten years, has a right to be believed. 


Lord Chesterfield says ‘‘ that men are more 
unwilling to have their weaknesses and imper- 
fections known than their crimes. And that if 
you hint to a man that you think him ignorant, 
silly, or even ill-bred, and awkw ard, he will hate 
you more and longer than if you tell him plainly 
that you think him a rogue.’’ 








THE HAPPINESS OF 
REGULATED BY THE PRECEP{'S OF VIRTUE; 
(An Oriental Tale} ) 


In a lovely valley watered bby a perennial 
stream from the ancient Euphratjes, Barcas, de- 
scended from the patriarchs of ojld, had pitched 
his tent. A towering oak, veneijable with age, 
the shadow of whose spreading bjranches offered 
a cooling retreat from the noon-/tide fays, stood 
before them; and a lofty grove: of citrons and 
pomegranates, delighted the eye/of the traveller, 
and gave its spicy odours to the fluttering breeze. 
His doors were always open to the stranger and 
the fatherless; the indigent found in him a gene- 
rous heriefictor. He delighted to remove the 
chilling hand of poverty from ‘the unfortunate, 
and to pour the balm of comfort into the breasts 
of the friendless. Filled witli generous princi- 
ples of virtue and beneficence, he was not con- 
tented with enjoying happiness himself, but desi- 
rous of extending it to all the human race. 

He always pitched his tents within the sight 
of some principal road, that the weary traveller 
might find refreshment, and rest securely after 
the toils of the day. 

Among the rest that returned to the splendid 
city of Barcas, was Selim, Prince of Aden, who 
had been driven from his country by the Sophi 
of Persia. His countenance was clouded with 
cares and disappointments, and his attention 
wholly employed in meditating on his misfor- 
tunes. 

Barcas received the unfortunate stranger with 
that cordial affection, which had endeared him 
to all the inhabitants of the neighbouring coun- 
tries. He treated him in the most hospitable 
manner, and endeavoured, by a cheerful and en- 
gaging conversation, to banish that melancholy 
which preyed upon his mind; but finding all his 
endeavours fruitless, he thus addressed the Prince 
of Aden. 

‘Some misfortune, heavier than those com- 
mon to the sons of men, has doubtless fallen 
upon thee, and thy spirits are unable to support 
the ponderous weiht. But tell me, thou that 
hast drank deep of the cup of affliction, is it 
possible to remove the cause of thy grief, or to 
mitigate thy sorrow? Is the dart of affliction 
pierced so far into thy breast that it cannot be 
drawn, and is the wound too deep to admit of a 
cure? Remember that the path of life lies along 
the margin of the river of adversity, and every 
human being is obliged to drink often of its bit- 
ter stream. But let not the misfortunes common 
to all the children of men discourage us, nor de- 
prive us of those innocent pleasures which the 
bountiful Father of the universe hath scattered 
around us with a liberal hand.’’ 

‘¢ Thy reasonings, Barcas,’’ replied the stran- 
ger, ‘‘are doubtless just: but misfortunes like 
mine are too many to be removed, and too hea- 
vy to be supported. Thou can’st not be a stran- 
ger to the melancholy fate of Selim, Prince of 
Aden. He lately flourished like the tall cedar 
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on the mountains, and was eminently distinguish- 
ed among the princes of the earth. The oppres- 
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sed of different nations implored his protection, 
and at his command the proud tyrants of the 
neighbouring countries laid the rod of oppression 
aside. But the haughty Persian prevailed 
against him, and laid all his honours in the dust. 
His populous cities are destroyed, and deluged 
with the blood of their inhabitants; his fruitful 
fields are turned into a desert, and his wives and 
children captives in the house of an imperious 
master.—O Barcas! can misfortunes like these 
be supported with patience, or lessened by the 
generous aid of friendship? I well know, that if 
thy wisdom can point out a remedy for my grief, 
thy sincere desire of being serviceable to all the 
sons and daughters of affliction, will not suffer 
thee to conceal it; but this, I fear, is a task be- 
yond thy power.’’ 

‘*Selim,’’ replied the shepherd of Chaldee, 
thy misfortunes are certainly grievous, and heavy 
to be borne; but let not thy hours be spent 
in fruitless complainings, nor dare to pry into the 
arcana of heaven. Call not the afflictive turns 
of life evil, till thou art able to comprehend the 
intention for which they were sent, and the good 
which, for ought thou knowest, may arise on 
them. View thyself with care and sincerity, and 
take a true list of all thy vices; remember the 
all-wise Being is best acquainted with thy frame; 
consider thou art but a child of dust, and blame 
not the governor of the universe, because thou 
canst not search the profundity of his measures, 
nor find out the depth of his judgments. But now, 
confined within very narrow bounds, thou shalt 
soon put off the veil of mortality, and thou shall 
then be capable of surveying things which are 
now invisible.’’ 

These reflections revived the heart of Selim, 
and his countenance became tranquil and serene. 
He thanked the generous Barcas for his friendly 
advice, and departed from his hospitable tents 
in peace. 

—<f——__- 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


The following extract ofthe life of this truly 
great man, is from the pen of Fenning, in 1761, 
published in London, and may, perhaps, be in- 
teresting to some of our numerous readers, 
particularly the closing part, which discloses 
his opinion of, and attachment to the Bible. 

‘* Sir Isaac was descended from an ancient 
family in Lancashire, and was born in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, in 1642, At twelve years of age, 
he was put to the free school in Grantham, by 
his mother, who soon took him back again to 
initiate him betimes in taking care of his own 
affairs; but finding him very careless in things of 
that nature, and entirely devoted to his books, 
she sent him to Grantham again, from whence he 
went to Trinity college, Cambridge, in 1660, be- 
ing then eighteen years of age. His genius for 


mathematics was so great that he understood 
the elements of Euclid as soon as he read them, 
and could, by barely casting his eyes on the 
contents of the theorems, make himself a per- 
fect master of them. 
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In 1664, he took the de- 
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gree of A. B. and in 1666, (being then retired 
from the university on account of the plague,) 
when sitting in his garden, was led by a train of 
thoughts, occasioned by the fall of some blos- 
soms, to those discoveries relating to gravity and 
the power by which the celestial bodies are re . 
tained in their orbits, which have immortalized 
his memory. In 1669, he was chosen professor of 
mathematics in the university of Cambridge, on 
the resignation of Dr. Barrow, and in that year 
and the two subsequent ones, read a course of 
optical lectures, replete with such discoveries 
on that subject, as both to astonish and delight. 
In 1687, his mathematical principles were pub- 
lished, which, being too profound to be under- 
stood by every one, met with no small opposi~ 
tion; but when they were once known, were so 
well received, that nothing was heard from all 
quarters but one general shout of admiration. 
In the year last mentioned, he was nominated 
one of the delegates to the university to the 
high commission court, and in 1688, was chosen 
one of the members of the convention parlia- 
ment. In 1696, he was made warden of the 
mint; in 1699, was elected one of the members 
of the royal acadeiny of arts and sciences at Pa- 
ris; in 1701, was chosen member of parliament 
for the university of Cambridge; and in 1703, 
was elected president of the royal society, and 
continued in the chair for twenty-three years 
without interruption! In the reign of King 

George I. he was well known at court, and ad- 
feo to the confidence of the princess of Wales, 

who often proposed difficulties on philosophical 
subjects to him, and received his answers. Un- 
til his 80th year, his health was generally set- 
tled; about that time, he began to be afflicted 
with incontinence of urine: for five years, how- 


health and ease, which was the effect of observ- 
ing a strict regimen. He was finally seized with 
such violence that large drops of sweat ran 
down his face; yet so illustrious was he for pa- 
tience, that during his agonies he never uttered 
the least impatience, and, as soon as he had a 
moment’s ease, would smile and talk with his 
usual cheerfulness. 

After a deprivation of sense for some hours, 
he died on the 20th of March, in the 85th year 
of his age, and was interred with great solemni- 
ty in Westminster Abbey. His stature was mid- 
dling, his countenance pleasing, and venerable 
at the same time, especially when he took off 
his peruke, and showed his white hairs, which 
he would often do with a great degree of plea- 
sure. He never made use of spectacles, and lost 
but one tooth during his life. His disposition 
was so meek, and his opinion of himself so hum 
ble, that he would rather have chosen to pass 
through life unknown, than expose himself to 
those storms to which genius and learning con- 
demn those who are illustrious for either. So 
great was his modesty, that the most malicious 
censures could not charge him with vanity; so 
great his affability, that he always put himself 
upon a level with his company; so great his 





ever, preceding his dissolution, he had intervals of 
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charity, that he would often strip himself, to 
show his generosity to his relatives and others; 
and chose to do his good offices himself, and 
thought a legacy no gift. His candour was so 
great that he was in love with virtue wherever 
he met it. He was firmly attached to the estab- 
lished church; was a firm believer in the truths 
of revelation; and amidst the great variety of 
books he had before him, that which he studied 
most was his Bible.’’ Was such a man, or 
was he not, capable of judging correctly of its 
truth ? 
sien anicaieniall eens 
THE RIGHTEOUS NEVER FORSAKEN. 
** Hoot away despair! 
Never yield to sorrow— 
The blackest sky may wear 
A sunny face to-morrow.” 

It was Saturday night, and the widow of the 
Pine cottage sat-by her blazing faggots with her 
five tattered children at her side, endeavouring 
by listening to the artlessness of their juvenile 
prattle, to dissipate the heavy gloom that press- 
ed upon her mind. For a year, her own feeble 
hands had provided for her helpless family, for 
she had no supporter ; she thought of no friend 
in all the wide, unfriendly world around—Bu 
that mysterious Providence, the wisdom of whose 
ways are above human comprehension, had visit- 
ed her with wasting sickness, and her little means 
had become exhausted. It was now, too, mid- 
winter, and the snow lay heavy and deep through 
all the surrounding forests, while storms stil] 
seemed gathering in the heavens and thé driving 
wind roared amidst the bending pines, and rock- 
ed her puny mansion. 

The last herring smoked upon the coals before 
her; it was the only article of food she possessed, 
and ao wonder her forlorn desolate state brought 
up in her lone bosom all the anxieties of a mo- 
ther, when she looked upon her children; and no 
wonder, forlorn as she was, if she sufered the 
heart swellings of despair to rise, even though 
she knew that he whose promise is to the widow 
and to the orphan, cannot forget his word. Pro- 
vidence had many years before, taken from her 
her eldest son, who went from his forest home, 
to try his fortune on the high seas, since which 
she heard no note or tidings of him; and in latter 
time, had, by the hand of death, deprived her of 
the companion and staff of her worldly pilgrim- 
age, in the person of her husband. Yet to this 
hour she had been upborne, she had not only 
been able to provide for her little flock, but had 
never lost an opportunity of ministering to the 
wants of the miserable and destitute. 

The indolent may well bear with poverty while 
the ability to gain sustenance remains. The in- 
dividual who has but his own wants to supply, 
may suffer with fortitude the winter of want; his 
affections are not wounded, his heart not wrung. 
The most desolate in populous cities may hope, 
for charity has not quite closed her hand and 
heart, and shut her eyes on misery. But the in- 
dustrious mother of helpless and depending chil- 
dren—far from the reach of human charity, has 





none of these to console her. And such an one 
was the widow of Pine cottage; but as she bent 
over the fire and took up the last scanty remnant 
of food to spread before her children, her spirits 
seemed to brighten up, as by some sudden and 
mysterious impulse, and Cowper’s beautiful lines 
came uncalled across her mind— 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

The smoked herring was scarcely laid upon the 
table, when a gentle rap at the door, and loud 
barking of a dog, attracted the attention of the 
family. The children flew to open it, and a weary 
traveller, in tattered garments, and apparently 
indifferent heaith, entered and begged a lodging, 
and a mouthful of food; said he, ‘* it is now 
twenty-four hours since I tasted bread.’? The 
widow’s heart. bled anew as under a fresh com- 
plication of distresses; for her sympathies linger- 
ed not round her fireside. She hesitated not even 
now; rest and share of all she had, she proffered 
to the stranger. ‘‘ We shall not be forsaken,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ or suffer deeper for an act of charity.”’ 

The traveller drew near the board—but when 
he saw the scanty fare, he raised his eyes to- 
wards Heaven with astonishment—‘‘ and is this 
all your store ??’ said he—‘‘ and a share of this 
do you offer to one you know not? then never 
saw I charity before ! but madam,”’ said he, con- 
tinuing, *‘ do you not wrong your children by 
giving a part of your last mouthful to a stranger.”’ 
** Ah,’’ said the poor widow, and the tear drops 
gushed into her eyes as she said it, ‘‘I havea 
boy,a darling son, somewhere on the face of the 
wide world, unless Heaven has taken him away, 
and I only act towards youasI would that others 
should act towards him. God who sent manna 
from Heaven can provide for us as he did for 
Israel—and how should I this night oflend him, 
if my son should be a wanderer, destitute as you, 
and he should have provided for him a home 
even poor as this—were I to turn you unrelieved 
away.’” 

The widow ended, and the stranger springing 
from his seat, clasped her in his arms—‘* God, 
indeed, has provided just such a home for your 
wandering son, and has given him wealth to re- 
ward the goodness of his benefactress—my mo- 
ther ! oh, my mother.”’ 

It was her long lost son returned to her bosom 
from the Indies. He had, chosen that disguise 
that he might the more completely surprise his 
family; and never was surprise more perfect, or 
followed by a sweeter cup of joy.—-That humble 
residence in the forest was exchanged for one 
comfortable, and indeed beautiful in the valley, 
and the widow lived long with her dutiful son, in 
the enjoyment of worldly plenty, and in the de- 
lightful employments of virtue, and at this day 
the passer-by is pointed to the luxuriant willow 
that spreads its branches broad and green above 
her grave, while he listens to the recital of this 
a and homely, but not altogether worthless 
tale. 
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VAGARIES OF THE MIND. 

As sleep stole imperceptibly over my senses, I fan- 
cied myself again restored to my college companions, 
and busily employed at some one of those pranks 
which too frequently constitute all the pleasures of a 
student—methought I was discovered, summoned be- 
fore three austere judges, who after clearly weighing 
my case, convicted and expelled me. A rigid father’s 
anger now awaited me—a fond mother’s heart I ex- 
pected would almost break at the recital of my dis- 
grace, and in this state of uncertainty, my troubled 
thoughts not remaining idle, 1 fan¢ied myself under- 
going the bitter maledictions of one parent, and lis- 
tening to the convulsive sobs of the other and my sis- 
ter, who were pleading in my behalf. My father was 
not so severe as I had anticipated, he did not forbid 
me my home, but a fixed and determined frown al- 
ways awaited me whenever our eyes chanced to 
meet. Insulated as it were in my father’s house, time 
rolled heavily onward, wutil my troubled imagination 
caught at and fixed itself upon a lovely object, who 
now seemed the only being who looked upon me with 
the eye of affection, and whom I supposed would 
shed all the tears that would water my grave, should 
But 
even this was not long to comfort my drooping spirits; 
a gaver and more laughter-loving mortal was decrecd 
to supplant me in the bosom of her Ll loved, and now 


an untimely death release me from my troubles. 


despair, combined with jealousy, reigning with despo- 
tic sway over my almost broken heart, I determined 
to lead a wandering life and seek for consolation on 
the bosom of the ocean. Methought I left my rela- 
tions, and asa cabin boy agreed to work my passage 
to New Orleans. ‘The hardships of a sailor’stife (al- 
though adverse winds continued to play with our lit- 
tle brig for nearly three wecks,) appeared to me as 
nothing—we lost our reckoning with our compass, and 
knew not what cirection we were going until on the 
24th day of our departure, we discovered a two mast- 
ed vessel, which rapidly neared us, proving to be a pi- 
rate-—All now was confusion—resistance, considering 
the shattered state of our bark, was impossible, and 
our men ran to and fro upon the deck, lamenting bit- 
terly their unhappy fate, while 1 seated on a coil of 
rope, determining to court rather than avoid that de- 
struction which I fancied certainly awaited us, remain- 
ed to all appearance an unmoved spectator, until ten 
savage looking monstcrs came upon our quarter, and 
with horrid oaths and dreadful impreeations demanded 
immediate surrender. ‘Their leader resembled such a 
character as we have all read descriptions of, and the 
appearance of his followers answered in every re 
to their avocation. The work of death 
menced—our hands were tied behind our 
we were separately to be reviewed by our conqueror, 
and reply with truth to all such enquiries as he should 
deign to put to us. 

Our respected and beloved captain first approached, 
and after denying that any treasure was secreted about 
the vessel, he was led across the deck, his neck placed 
upon the gunwale, and at a motion from our judge, 









his head splashed into the waves—the next, and the 
next met with a similar fate; the pirates murdered all 
on board except the cook and myself—when the cook 
was called on, a convulsive shudder shook my frame, 
but dashing the cold sweat from my forehead, I en- 
deavoured to put on a look of indifference, and suc- 
ceeded so far as to save my lile. The service of the 
cook was required on board their vessel, and he was 
treated with as much humanity as he could have ex- 
peeted. Butmy look and manner interested power- 
fully the dreadful looking pirate eaptain in my favour; 
he called me to him, placed his hand upon my head, 
told me in good English | would be the terror of the 
seas if I would follow his directions and not be deceit. 
ful to him, and that now I might freely revenge my- 
self on mankind. I thought he guessed my wishes, 
and I took adread{ul oath of eternal fidelity.—I magine 
now my feelings at finding myself clothed in red—a 
brace o{ double barrelled pistols stuck into a broad 
leather belt that encircled my middie—a long Spanish 
stilletto at my breast, and thirty savage looking despe- 
radoes under my command, for my tew and powerful 
friend, after running ashore at a small island, painting 
the biig of a fiery red colour, hoisting crimson sails, 
and a black flag, gave me the captain-ship of the now 
properly named Ji/oody Beacon, ¥ set out on my 
cruise with orders to intereept all vessels bound to the 
Havana ur New Orlzaus; to scuttle them afier remov- 
ing all that was valuable, and spare no lives! My ea- 
gerness for a job was soon satisfied. “The Bloody Bea- 
con feil in with and captured, after an obstinate resist- 
ance, on the third day, a fine ship from Philadelphia 
bound for New Orleans—it was now my turn to 
Judge, and without examining the prisoners, I decreed 
death to ali! As my satellites led man after man to his 
doom, I thought a voice IT was acquainted with struck 
my ear. I turned in time to behold a dirk plunged in- 
to the bosoin of her T adored ; and saw lying near her 
the mangled corpse of my fgther! I groaned aloud, 
and was released from the Bloody Beacon by a kind 
hearted friend, who disturbed by my moans, rightly 
judged, I had bad the mg/t-mare. RED JACKET. 
enidlaagiiicies 
GAMBLING. 

‘* Line upon line and precept upon precept,”’ 
seem to avail nought with those who embark 
upon the sea of death, for having once cast 
themselves upon its waters, its delusive allure- 
ments produce a species of insanity which sooner 
or later ends in ruin. Men of most ample indc- 
pendence and often of splendid wealth, too fre- 
quently abandon all that is really respectable, 
‘‘for the disgraceful association of rapacious shar- 
pers and indigent adventurers, who possess no 
one recommendation of body or mind, but 
fraudulent dexterity in packing a card, and 
manoeuvring a dice-box.’’ In the long catalogue 
of victims to such vicious associations we find 
the following in a London paper, which should 
serve as a warning to all who venture in similar 
paths, It is the case of a Mr. Porter, who pos- 


sessed one of the best estatés in the @ounty of 
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Northumberland, the fee of which, in less than 
twelve months, he lost at hazard. The last night 
of his career, when he had just perfected the 
wicked work, and was stepping down stairs to 
throw himself into his carriage, which waited at 
the door of a well known house, he suddenly went 
back into the room where his Friends were as- 
sembled, and insisted, that the person he had 
been playing with, should give him one chance 
of recovery, or fight with him; his rational pro- 
position was this—that his carriage, the trinkets 
and loose money in his pocket, his town house, 
plate and furniture, should be valued in a lump, 
and be thrown for a single cast. No persuasions 
could prevail on him to depart from his purpose ; 
he threw—and conducting the winner to the 
door, told his coach-man, that was his master, 
and heroically marched forth, without house, 
home, or any one creditable source of support. 
He retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap 
part of the town, subsisting partly on charity, 
sometimes acting as a substitute of a marker at a 
billiard table, and occasionally as helper at a 
livery stable. In this miserable condition, with 
nakedness and famine staring him in the face, 
exposed to the taunts and insults of those whom 
he had supported, he was recognized by an old 
friend, who gave him ten guineas to purchase 
necessaries. He expended tive in procuring de- 
cent apparel; with the other five he repaired to 
a common gambling house, and increased them 
to fifty; he adjourned to White’s, sat down with 
his former associates, and won 20,000 pounds. 
Returning the next night, he lost it all, and after 
subsisting many years in abject and sordid penu- 
ry, died a ragged beggar, at a penny’s lodging- 
house in St. Giles. Had he fractured his leg on 
quitting the gambling house with 20,000 pounds, 
or been doomed by a lettre de cachet, to straw, 
bread and water, and a shaved head, for six 
months, in a dark room, it might have brought 
him to his senses, and have prevented so igno- 
minious a relapse. 
——=————— 
EDWARD DRINKER. 

Edward Drinker was born in a cottage, in 
1680, on the spot where the city of Philadelphia 
now stands, which was inhabited at the time of 
his birth by Indians, and a few Swedes and Hol- 
landers. He often talked of picking black- 
berries, and catching wild rabbits where this 
populous city is now seated. He remembered 
William Penn arriving here his second time, 
and used to point out the spot where the cabin 
stood in which William Penn and his friends 
were accommodated on their arrival. The life 
of this aged citizen is marked with circumstan- 
ces which perhaps never befel any other indivi- 
dual. He saw the same spot of earth, in the 
eourse of his own life, covered with wood and 
bushes, the receptacles of wild beasts, and birds 
of prey, afterwards become the seat of a great 
city, not only the first in wealth and in arts in 
America, but equalled by few in Europe. He 
saw great and regular streets where he had of- 
ten pursued hares and wild rabbits; he saw fine 





houses rise upon morasses, where he used to 
hear nothing but the croaking of frogs; great 
wharves and ware-houses, where he had so often 
seen the Indian savages draw their fish from the 
river, and that river afterwards full of great 
ships from all parts of the world, which in his 
youth had nothing larger than an Indian canoe; 
and on the spot where he had gathered berries, 
he saw their City hall erected, and that hall 
filled with Legislators, astonishing the world 
with their wisdom and virtue. He also saw the 
first treaty ratified between the united powers of 
America, and the most powerful prince of Eu- 
rope, with all the formality of parchment and 
seals, and on the same spot where he before 
saw William Penn ratify his first and last treaty 
with the Indians. And to conclude, he saw the 
beginning and end of the British empire in Ame- 
rica. He died on the 17th November, 1782, aged 
103 years. 
illinois 
BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The history of this association exhibits the 
singular and remarkable phenomenon of a com- 
pany of private individuals sharing with crown- 
ed kings the highest prerogative of government, 
retaining large armies in their service, carrying 
on bloody and desolating wars, regulating the 
commercial intercourse of nations, assuming and 
exercising the rights of sovereignty over wide 
and populous regions, and changing the charac- 
ter of avaricious speculators for that of politic 
and despotic princes. 

The funds of this magnificent corporation 
were soon after its organization, in 1600, divided 
into four thousand shares of the value of one 
hundred pounds sterling each; the number has 
since been increased to sixty thousand, and the 
value has increased to about three hundred 
pounds. The annual dividend during the past 
half century has varied from eight to twelve 
per cent. The stockholders, two thousand in 
number, decide the fate of Oriental nations, 
and the governors constituted by them hold the 
sway of eighty millions of subjects, and thirty 
million of allies and tributaries. The army of 
the Company in 1822 amounted to 203,454 men, 
one tenth of whom are Europeans. The revenue 
in that year was one hundred and forty millions 
of dollars; the. expenditures one hundred and 
forty-three millions; and the corporate debt ex- 
ceeded one hundred and eighty millions. 

The exports from India to Europe are cotton, 
spices, indigo, teas and silks. Introducing the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree, and the man- 
agement of silkworms in 1780, they exported in 
1821, one million fifty-seven thousand pounds of 
the material produced by these industrious in- 
sects. It is said that the nett profits deriv- 
ed to England from this trade since 1600, has 
not been less than one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling. 

The settlements in India were, at the first in- 
stitution of the company, small and feeble, and 
their possessions limited; with the growing 
strength, opulence and resources, their empire 
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extended by conquest or purchases; fortresses 
and factories were established, and this associa- 
tion of merchants have a territory of great ex- 
tent under their jurisdiction, and more subjects 
under their dominion than any sovereign on 
earth, except that brother of the sun, and cou- 
sin of the moon, his ridiculous Majesty of Chi- 
na. 
—»— 

LAST WORDS OF ROBERT EMMET. 

If the spirit of the illustrious dead participate 
in the concerns and cares of those who were 
dear to them in this transitory lfe—O! ever 
dear and venerated shade of my departed father, 
look down with scrutiny upon the cond&ct of 
_your suffering son, and see if I have even fora 
moment deviated from those principles of mo- 
rality and patriotism which it was your care to 
instil into my youthful mind, and for which Iam 
now to offer up my life. My lords, you seem im- 
patient for the sacrifice; the blood for which you 
thirst is not congealed by the artificial, terrors 
which surround your victim: it circulates warm- 
ly and unruffled through the channels which 
God created for nobler purposes, but which you 
are bent to destroy for purposes so grievous, 
that they crv to heaven. Be ye patient! I have 
but few words more to say—lI am going to my 
cold and silent grave: my lamp of life is nearly 
extinguished: my race is run: the grave opens to 
receive me, and I sink into its bosom. [I have 
but one request to.ask at my departure from this 
world—it is the charity of its silence. Let no 
man write my epitaph, for as no man who 
knows my motives dares now vindicate them, 
Jet not prejudice or ignorance asperse them.— 
Let them and me repose in obscurity, and my 
tomb remain uninscribed, until other times and 
other men can do justice to my character.— 
When my country takes her place among the 
nations of the earth, then, and not till then, let 
my epitaph be written. I have done! 

so seinshacspailaaingeninanes te 
A GOOD SHOT, 

It is now, said Von Wyck, more than two 
years since, in the very place where we now 
stand, I ventured to take one of the most daring 
shots that ever was hazarded. My wife was 
sitting within the house near the door, the chil- 
dren were playing about her, and 1 was without, 
busied in doing something to a waggon, when 
suddenly, though it was mid-day, an enormous 
lion appeared, came up, and quietly laid himself 
down in the shade, upon the very threshhold of 
the door! My wife, either frozen with fear, or 
aware of the danger attending any attempt to 
fly, remained motionless in her place, while the 
children took refuge in her lap. The ery they 
‘uttered attracted my attention, and I hastened 
towards the door; but my astonishment may 
well be conceived, when I found the entrance to 
it barretl in such a way. Although the animal 
had not seen me, unarmed as I was, escape 
seemed impossible; yet I glided gently, scarcely 
knowing what I meant to do, to the side of the 
house, up to the window of my chamber, where 





I knew my loaded gun was standing. By a 
most happy chance, I had set it ina corner close 
by the window, so that I could reach it with my 
hand; for, as you may perceive, the opening is 
too small to admit of my having got in; and, 
still more fortunately, the door of the room was 
open, so that I could see the whole danger of 
the scene. The lion was beginning to move, 
perhaps with the intention of making a spring. 
—There was no longer any time to think; I call- 
ed softly to the mother not to be alarmed, and, 
invoking the name of the Lord, fired my piece. 
The ball passed directly over the hair of my 
boy’s head, and lodged in the forehead of the 
lion immediately above his eyes, which shot 
forth, as it were, sparks of fire, and stretched 
him on the ground, so that he never stirred 
more.—Lichtenstein’s travels in South Africa. 
—>———— 
SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The London Star mentions, that when the 
Kent East Indiaman was on fire in the Bay of 
Biscay, Col. Macgregor, of the 31st regiment, 
hastily wrote a memorandum of the circum- 
stances, and threw it overboard in a well cork- 
ed bottle, (previously to the fortunate reseue by 
the Cambria brig,) addressed to his father ™ 
Scotland. The officer now belongs to the 92d 
regiment, stationed at Barbadoes; and while on 
a visit to the sea-side of that island, in October 
last, the identical bottle, with the paper in it, 
was washed ashore there, having, in 19 months, 
crossed the Atlantic in a south west direction. 

—_f>——— 
THE WAKENING.—By Mns. Hemans. 

* While day arises, that sweet hour of prime.” 
How many thousands are waking now ! 

Some to the songs from the forest- bough 

To the rustling of leaves at the lattice-pane, 
To the chiming fall of the early rain. 

And some far out on the deep mild-sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
Asthey break into spray on the ship’s tall side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 
And some— oh! well may their hearts rejoice— 
To the gentle sound of a mother’s voice ; 

Long shall they yearn for that kindly tone, 
When from the board and the hearth ’tis gone. 
And some in the camp, to the bugle’s breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun, 

Which tells that a field must e’er night be won. 
And some in the gloomy convict-cell, 

‘To the dull deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, 

While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 
And some to the peal of the hunter’s horn ; 

And some to the sounds from the city borne ; 
And some to the rolling of torrent floods, 

Far midst old mountains, and solemn woods. 

So are we roused on this chequer’d earth, 

Each unto light hath a daily birth, 

Though fearful or joyous, though sad or sweet, 
Be the voices which first our upspringing meet. 
But onE must the sound be, and ong the call, 
Which from the dust shall awake us all! 

Ong, though to sever’d and distant dooms— 
Ifow shall the sleepers arise from their tombs, 
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IMAGINATION. 
“To thee, Goddess of Fancy, I would fain address my lay.” 

Reason may teach us to dive into the dark re- 
cesses of nature, and Philosophy lead us to ex- 
amine her hidden works; Science may throw 
open the portals of truth, and Wisdom guide us 
to a knowledge of our fellow man; but it is to 
thee, Imagination, to soar above all these, and 
by thy magic power, to glide through the wide 
range of possibility. 

Aided by thee, man can perform within the 
narrow sphere of his own mind, all that the pen 
of the historian has transcribed, or the hand of 
the poet depicted. He can range his armies, 
fight his battles, and display to his delighted 
fancy, his character as a mighty man of valour: 
or, inspired by the heavenly muse, he can lan- 
guish in the soft twilight, or breathe in the 
sweet beauty of a moonlight vision. 

Borne on the wings of the morning, wafted by 
the perfumes of Arabia, he knows no boundary to 
his flight, no curtailment to his fancy. Roving 
through the boundless extent of infinite space, 
he discovers new spheres—new suns, with all 
their attendent planets. He traces the fiery 
comet through its vast unmeasured orbit; at one 
time, on the utmost verge of the universe, at 
another, scorched by the fervent heat of a sum- 
mer solstice. 

Hetravels back tothe source of time, and be- 
holds the mighty void, from whence 


«‘ These worlds were called to light,” 


and sees them arise in beauty and harmony at 
the voice of the Almighty, and commence their 
magnificent courses through the wide range of 
Hleaven’sdomains * ° ° ‘ ° 

Such is the imagination of man. Confined 
within the bounds of reason, what are we not 
capable of viewing or performing, when we 
court its influence. But like the airy vision of 
a dream, it vanishes with the morning’s dawn, 
leaving nothing behind, but the idea of its pow- 
er, and a knowledge of the unwarrantable scope 
of the human mind. W. G. A. 

ee 
EDMUND BURKE. 

Mr. Burke’s ‘‘ Essays on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,’’ raised him in the world, and in- 
troduced him to the acquaintance of several per- 
sons distinguished by rank or talents. That his 
conversation was eminently interesting, enter- 
taining and instructive, is universally admitted, 
It was very discursive: if the persons with whom 
he conversed had full leisure to listen, and only 
wished for general information, nothing can be 
conceived more delightful: it abounded with 
eloquence, elegance, learning, novelty and plea- 





santry: it was the basket of Pomona, full of 
every choice and every common fruit. But if 
a person wished for information upon any parti- 
cular point, and his time for listening was limit- 
ed, Mr. Burke’s eloquent rambles were some- 
times very provoking. Sir Philip Francis once 
waited upon him, by appointment, to read’ over 
to him some papers respecting Mr. Hasting’s 
delinquencies. He called on Mr. Burke, in his 
way to the house of a friend, with whom he 
was engaged to dine. He found him in his gar- 
den, holding a grasshopper: ‘‘ What a beautiful 
animal is this!’? said Mr. Burke: ‘‘ observe its 
structure: its legs, its wings, its eyes.’’ ‘*‘ How 
can yeu,”’ said Sir Philip, ‘“‘lose your time in 
admiring such an animal, when you have so 
many objects of moment to attend to?’ <* Yet 
Socrates,’’ said Mr. Burke, ‘‘ according to the 
exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a 
much less animal; he actually measured the 
proportion which its size bore to the space it 
passed over in its skip. I think the skip of a 
grasshopper does not exceed its length: let us 
see.’’ ‘* My dear friend,’’ said Sir Philip, ‘‘I am 
in a great hurry; let us walk in, and let me read 
my papers to you.’’ Into the house they walked; 
Sir Philip began to read, and Mr. Burke appear- 
ed to listen. At length, Sir Philip having mis= 
placed a paper, a pause ensued.—‘*‘I think,’’ 
said Mr. Burke, ‘“‘ that naturalists are now 
agreed, that locusta not cicuda, is the Latin 
word for grasshopper. What is your opinion, 
Sir Philip?’ ‘*‘ My opinion,’’ answered Sir Philip, 
packing up his papers, and preparing to move 
off, ‘‘ is, that till the grasshopper is out of your 
head, it will be idle to talk to you of the affairs 
of India.’’ 

It may be added, that when Mr. Burke was 
in conversation, he frequently appears rather to 
speak from the reflections which were working 
in his own mind upon what his friend had said, 
than to give a direct answer to it, or make a 
direct observation upon it. 

——— 


WALTER SCOTT. 

The recent publication of the Chronicles of 
the Canongate, and the avowal contained in 
them that Sir Walter Scott is the author of it, 
and also of its predecessors from Waverley 
downwards, has excited a greater interest to 
know more of the domestic habits, residence, 
furniture, &c. of the hitherto Great Unknown. 
To gratify this curiosity, we proceed to extract 
from a late book of Travels in England and 
Scotland, the following description of Abbots- 
ford, of which we rejoice to learn his creditors 
have left him in possession. 

Tue antiquarian reputation which the 8cot- 
tish romancer has acquired, created in us a 
great desire to visit his chateau on Abbotsford. 
Whoever has read the works of Walter Scott, 
knows with what minuteness he describes the 
arms, dresses, and furniture of his countrymen. 
Beyond all doubt he has made a valuable collec- 
tion of these different objects. Moreover, we 


love to penetrate the home of a man of genius, 
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to visit the places which he frequents and re- 
pairs to enjoy the inspirations of his muse. 


‘Before the principal door of the chateau 
there is a small garden, in the middle of which 
there is a basin; this basin is ornamented by 
rude figures, of a style of architecture belonging 
to the middle ages. The dining hall is large, 
beautiful, and decorated with paintings. We 
remarked, among other things, a magnificent en- 
graving of the famous ballad of Chevy Chace— 
Percy and Douglass immolated on the same day; 
two illustrious warriors falling victims to preda- 
tory habits. I admired a fine portrait of Fair- 
fax, the republican general; another of Falstaff, 
with his round paunch; a portrait of Dr. Ruther- 
ford, a maternal uncle of Sir Walter; Shak- 
speare, in comedy, holding a glass in his hand; 
several scenes of the Flemish school; a fine por- 
trait of the Duke of Monmouth, and particularly 
one of Claverhouse,. calm and dignified as he 
is described by the author of Old Mortality. 
This picture is so beautiful, that it may explain 
the predilection with which the Viscount of Dun- 
dee has been brought into the scene, by a poet 
who had him so constantly before his eyes: an- 
other portrait, on the opposite wall, excited in 
me an emotion not less vivid. This was the head 
of Mary Stuart ;—but the bleeding head of Mary 
Stuart, placed in a basin just when it was sepa- 
rated from the body; the enchanting counte- 
nance which always inspires melancholy, made 
me shudder for the olden time. 

** We entered next the cabinet of the Poet, or 
rather his armory. This is, in fact, a small mu- 
seum of arms. We entered with caution into 
this sanctum sanctorum, which recalled to us 
that of the laird of Monckbarns. 

‘* Daylight cannot enter here but through the 
gothic glass, painted in various colours. Ona 
large table placed in the middle of the apart- 
ment, there were placed three of the ancient 
shields, or targets, which were a part of the ar- 
mour of the Highlanders. This armour consist- 
ed of a long sword or claymour, hanging on the 
left, anda dagger stuck in the belt on the right, 
to be used in personal encounters, when the 
combatants are so closely engaged that the 
sword has become useless. 

‘** A fusee or a pair of pistols complete this ap- 
paratus of war. Sometimes the mountaineers 
carried a kind of axe; and previously to their 
using the fusees, or when they wanted ammuni- 
tion, they supplied their place by the Lochaber 
axe, a kind of long spike, terminated by a fright- 
ful iron, equally calculated to keep off or to kill 
an adversary. All these instruments of war 
figure in the cabinet of Walter Scott, though but 
one coat of mail, an addition to the Scottish cos- 
tume,which was sometimes adopted by the chiefs. 
Among the fusees, there was one which origi- 
nally belonged to Rob Roy Macgregor. These 
antique arms are placed in the corners of the 
room, and appear at first sight like the ancient 
heroes to whom they belong, waiting for the ma- 
gician to record their mighty deeds, and render 
their names illustrious. 





‘From the armory, I passed to the library, 
traversing again the rooms which I had already 
visited. Here I confess that if I had not been 
apprehensive of becoming troublesome, I would 
have requested permission to devote at least one 
good hour to the inspection of this collection. 
With what avidity would I have opened those 
volumes, which appeared to be most used! What 
an hour of solitude might have been employed 
amidst these treasures! The shelves of the 
armory were occupied by Danish and German 
books, these of the other by Italian and Spanish. 
I admired, in the department of French litera- 
ture, a fine collection of our fables and memoirs, 
a Montaigne, a Corneille, magnificent editions, 
&e. Lought to have seen Racine, who was not 
there, at least I could not find him. 

‘‘ From the library, I repaired to the apart- 
ments in the first story, where I remarked seve- 
ral portraits, one of which represented Mrs. 
Lochart, and her sister, with Maida, (Sir Wal- 
ter’s dog.) I saw likewise a portrait of the cele- 
brated critic, Jeffrey—an excellent likeness. 

‘* A terrace conducted me to a square tower 
which forms part of the chateau, and to an 
old iron grate, decorated, which seemed to me 
immovable, and incrusted in the wall. I inquir- 
ed into the use of it, and learned that it was the 
door of the old goal of Edinburgh, the Tol- 
booth, the same door which replaced that which 
had been destroyed by the mob when they 
sought the life of Porteus; the door which closed 
upon Effie Deans, when the Tolbooth was taken 
down. It was presented by the magistrates of 
the city to Sir Walter Scott. I mounted to the 
top of the tower, from which I enjoyed a fine 
prospect. The music ofa bagpipe was heard in 
the neighbouring hills; whether its shrill accents 
were softened by distance, or the poetry of the 
place had communicated itself to the instrument, 
I know not, but, for the first time, I was delight- 
ed with it. [imagined that it might be the pipe of 
Roderic of Sky, the old musician of the moun- 
tains, who had found a welcome in the domains 
of Abbotsford.”’ 

a | al 


A REVOLUTIONARY SCENE. 


In the autumn scenery of New England, 
there is no feature more beautiful, and at the 
same time, perhaps from its very common occur- 
rence, so little noticed as the varied hues and 
shades of colour presented to the eye of the be- 
holder, in the trees of the forest. The vermil- 
lion and the pink, mingling and contrasting with 
the evergreen, the orange, the violet and the 
purple, form a combination of the most beauti- 
ful and novel kind. It seems as if nature, in 
very frolic, was making amends for her past 
monotony, showing her unrivalled power, and 
even in death appearing triumphant. 

It was at this season when, if ever, the mind 
must be disposed to reflect, and feel its relaxed 
powers gathering fresh tension from the draw- 
ing up of nature around, that I was once travel- 
ling through one of those remnants of what had 
once been the kingly forest, which are frequent- 
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ly found in the vicinity of villages, and even 
cities in New England. The distant sky, visible 
through the opening of the trees, and presenting 
a cloudless expanse of blue, might easily have 
deceived the unpractised eye, and induced one to 
suppose that a smooth unruffled lake lay before 
him. On either side, stood the majestic oak, 
with his lordly boughs, the smoothly tapering 
birch, and then the full bluff chesnut, with its 
panoply of points. ‘This spot had been the scene 
of many an Indian skirmish; and one battle of 
eonsiderable importance had been fought some- 
where in this region, between the Mohawks and 
their hereditary enemies. It had also been the 
scene of predatory excursions during the revo- 
lutionary war. The English were repelled, and 
among their dead was left the body of a young 
officer, who, from his appearance and dress, had 
evidently been of considerable rank. His coun- 
tenance was that of extreme youth, and exqui- 
sitely ‘formed. Nothing was found about him 
to afford any clue to the discovery of his name 
or rank. In a small locket, appended by a deli- 
cate riband to his neck, were discovered two 
miniature portraits, the one bearing the features 
of an elderly female, and which might pass for 
his mother, the other of one much younger, 
and of remarkable beauty. His body was inter- 
red by the Americans, at a small distance from 
the spot where he fell. The little mound of green 
turf, which was all that marked the spot, might 
for awhile be seen, but time gradually oblitera- 
ted even this slight trace, and nothing now ex- 
ists by which to distinguish it from the unhonour- 
ed dust around. These circumstances were re- 
lated to me by an old soldier of the revolution, 
who resided not far from the spot, and had as- 
sisted in performing the rites of burial for the un- 
fortunate young soldier. 

[ am naturally inclined toindulge in reverie, and 
with such food and in such a scene, it was im- 
possible, had I wished it, to repel the absorbing 
visions which rose before my imagination. I al- 
most thought the slight breeze which whispered 
through the boughs of the aged oak, the voice 
of a spirit: I thought it told me of the deeds it 
had witnessed—of the scenes of crime which had 
passed beneath its branches—of the blood which 
had stained its green leaves. I thought it told 
me of the war-whoop which had so often rever- 
berated through the forest—the deadly encoun- 
ter of hand:to hand, of the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife—the slow and reluctant yielding of 
the gigantic frame beneath the power of his 
antagonist—the hasty scalping—the exultant 
shout, and then the fall of the successful war- 
rior before an avenging hand. Here, in this 
very spot, it seemed to say—here did the success- 
ful tribe build their council fire, and recount the 
deeds of their prowess,—here did the war- 
dance go round, and the death-song arise, in 
wild and appalling tones. The sounds died 
away, years passed, and no Indian was seen in 
the wood—peace seemed to reign around. At 
last there came with slow and majestic steps, a 
body of white warriors. Here even they met: 
their leader wore the red flush of youth—nobly 
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did he- bear himself, but alkin vain. Their foes 
were a hardy, a determined band. Thrice did 
he rally his little troop. A shot from an unseen 
hand felled him, with the words ‘On! on!” 
quivering on his lips. A single friend raised his 
fallen head, and attempted to staunch the gush- 
ing wound ; but they were too closely pressed, 
and he was obliged to abandon the dying sol- 
dier. He faintly exclaimed, ‘My mother! my 
love and spoke not—moved not again. They 
buried him in his loveliness. Fifty years have 
passed, and no tear has ever consecrated the 
spot,—no form has bent over his grave—no 
hand _ has raised a memento to his name, 
FITZ JAMES. 
<icieeenentill tice 
MARRIED LIFE. 

Connubial happiness is of too fine a texture to 
be roughly handled. It isa delicate flower which 
indifference will chill, and suspicion blast. It is 
a sensitive plant, which will not even bear the 
touch of unkindnesss, It must be watered with 
showers of tenderest affection, expanded with the 
glow of attention, and guarded by the impregna- 
ble barrier of unshaken confidence. It must be 
kept unsullied by the hand of carelessness, un- 
obscured by selfishness, uncontaminated by. ne- 
glect. Thus matured it will bloom with fra- 
grance in every season of life, and soften the 
pillow of declining years. 

sessile 
THE ROGUE’S ORDEAL. 

When I was a little codger, my mother established 
among the children of the family, what she called the 
rogue’s ordeal, or trial. ‘Chere were four or five lit- 
tle children and granfl children in the family, nearly 
of the same age and size, and wnen depredations had 
been committed upon the sugar bowl, or the preserves 
were found dripped about the cupboard, the sweet 
toothed youngsters were ranged sie by side, with each 
a finger placed by the side of each other on the table. 
She would then raise the large knife in an attitude to 
strike the fingers; at the same time assuring the littl 
culprits, thatthe innocent ones would receive no in- 
jury; but that the real criminal would have his fin- 
gers cut off by the stroke of the knife; such wasthe 
confidence the innocent had in the justness of their 
cause, that they always stood firm, and never with- 
drew their fingers, however hard a stroke was appa- 
rently aimed at them; but the guilty would invariably 
shrink and draw away their fingers. Solhave found 
it in after life, that men of a guilty conscience need 
only the appearance of an accusation to cause them to 
look out for ashelter, or the means of escape. I have 
more than once seen persons detected in some villainous 
act, by applying to themselves the words ot others, 
which were not so intended, and could not be reason- 
ably so interpreted, and undertaking to defend against 
the supposed accusation, which led to suspicion and 
finally to conviction. ‘The Seriptures say ** the wiek- 
ed flee when no man pursueth.” 

Anecdotes of Childhood. 

a 

MODESTY. 
The bleeding chee k, the virtue of her face, 
The gentle look, coy air and modest grace ; 
The fearful voice, the chaste and trembling eye, 
That vies with pain the slaves that round it die 
Are female stratagems, victorious still, 
The surest shafts that beauty takes to kill. 
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CATHERINE OF LANCASTER, OR THE 
TOURNAMENT OF TOLEDO. 
“ Lay of love for lady bright.”— Scott. 


It was a day of unclouded splendour: the 
bells of Toledo rang out their most joyous peals; 
all that was gay, gallant, or beautiful among 
the English, Portuguese, and that part of the 
Castilian nobility who were disaffected to the 
existing government, were there assembled to 
witness the bridal festivities of the young King 
of Portugal and the Lady Phillippa, eldest 
daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
whose marriage was there celebrated with a 
grandeur suitable to the rank of the royal bride- 
groom and the magnificent spirit of the father of 
the bride, who contemplated in this alliance 
the aggrandizement of another part of his fami- 
ly. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind those who 
are acquainted with the chronicles of those days, 
of the claims which that Prince made to the 
crown of Castile, in right of his second wife, 
Constantia, eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel. 
To substantiate this claim he entered Spain 
with an English army of twenty thousand men, 
and the promise of further assistance from his 
nephew, Richard II. of England. This, and the 
probable co-operation of the King of Portugal, 
caused great uneasiness to the reigning King of 
Castile, John of Trastamara, who, though his 
defective title was counterbalanced by the popu- 
larity of his government, and the disgust which 
the majority of the Castilians felt to the line ef 
Peter the Cruel, was yet aware that the Duchess 
of Lancaster was not without a strong party 
among the old adherents of her father in Cas- 
tile. The pretensions of this lady were, indeed, 
likely to receive the ablest support from her hus- 
band, one of the riehest and most powerful 
princes in Europe; and, above all, the family 
alliance now formed with the King of Portugal 
rendering his assistance no longer a matter of 
political speculation, raised to their acme, the + 
hopes of the aspiring house of Lancaster. The 
hand of the fair heiress of these hopes and ex- 
pectations was consequently sought by many a 
noble and even royal suitor, among the princes 
and grandees of the Peninsula, now assembled 
at Toledo to assist at the tournament proclaim- 
ed by the King of Portugal in honour of his 
bride. 

Of these the King of Portugal’s brother, Don 
Pedro, was the man most favoured by the Duke 
of Lancaster; but the Lady Catherine beheld 
her princely lovers with equal indifference, and 
appeared oppressed with a melancholy for 
which no one could account, and which con- 
trasted strongly with the gaiety that surrounded 
her, and with the overflowing happiness of 
her sister, the Queen of Portugal. 

Attached to each other by a more than sisterly 
love, these Princesses appeared to have 


forgotten that they owed their birth to dif- 
ferent mothers, and the sadness of the La- 
dy Catherine was generally attributed to the ap- 
proaching separation between herself and that 





beloved sister. The royal bride herself was 
among the foremost in placing the dejection of 
the young Princess to’ that account; for, not 
even to her had Catherine revealed the cause of 
her disquiet. Well, indeed, was she aware, 
that the Queen of Portugal, notwithstanding 
her ,*éntleness, sweetness of temper, and un- 
bounded affection towards herself, was, in pride 
and zeal for the aggrandizement of her family, 
a true daughter of the house of Lancaster. It 
was not to her, therefore, that Catherine could 
declare that, while her alliance was sought by 
almost every reyal house in Europe, her heart 
had been given in secret to an obscure indivi 

dual (who, whatever were his graces of person 
and manner, and knightly accomplishments) she 
could not conceal from herself was a nameless 
adventurer. 

At the bull-fights, riding at the ring, and all 
the other late chivalrous exercises, the prizes had 
been won by a young cavalier, unattended, save 
by a single ’squire. His only adornments were 
his white plumage and scarf. He displayed 
neither banner with armorial bearings, nor he- 
raldic devices on his shield: no one knew him; 
and, contrary to the custom at such pageants, 
he gratified not the curiosity of the assemblage 
by raising his vizor when he received the palm 
of conquest. To the courteous entreaties of 
the Duke of Lancaster that he would declare 
his name and quality, he replied, that he was a 
soldier of fortune, a wandermg knight, who 
could claim no other name than that which he 
received at his baptism; and as he bore that in 
common with so many of every Christian nation, 
it could afford no particular satisfaction to that 
illustrious company even were he to reveal it. 


In like manner he declined all invitations to 
partake in the princely hospitality of the Duke 
of Lancaster; and they who beheld him daily 
sharing in all deeds of hardihood and chivalric 
emprize, sought him in vain in the banquetting 
rooms, or inthe princely halls whéte the fair and 
the brave nightly assembled, to conclude with 
dancing and minstrelsv the diurnal pleasures pre- 
pared for them by the royal bridegroom and the 
father of the bride. 

The general interest and curiosity excited by 
this singular conduct was felt by no one more 
powerfully than by the Lady Catherine; who, 
charmed-with his knightly prowess and noble 
bearing, earnestly desired to penetrate the mys- 
tery that surrounded him. 

It was with a feeling of pleasure, which she 
could scarcely account to herself for experienc- 
ing, that she recognized his stately figure among 
a gaily-dressed group one evening at a mask 
given by her father on the banks of the Tajo. 
He wore the habit of an ancient Paladin, and 
appeared as though his sole business at this en- 
tertainment were to watch her movements. By 
a singular coincidence she had assumed the 
dress and character of a Saracen Princess, 
and she availed herself of this circumstance to 
address him with the license allowed by this fas- 
cinating diversion. 
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** So far from Palestine, Sir Paladin, when the 


_Moor so closely besets the walls of the good 


eity?”’ 

The stranger Knight started at her. observa- 
tion, and replied—*‘ Fair enemy, are thy words 
lightly spoken? or is it from the daughter of the 
invading Sultan that the loyal Paladin receives 
a friendly warning?’’ 

‘* Sir Paladin, I see youare not a ready read- 
er of riddles, and I leave you to the enjoyment 
of the perplexityI have unwittingly occasion- 
ed,’’ said the Princess, turning from him with 
an air of playful coquetry. ‘‘ Leave me not, 
fair arbitress of my destiny,’’ said the Paladin, 
detaining her, ‘‘ till I have poured forth my pas- 
sion at thy feet.’’ 

** How, Sir Paladin! does a Christian Knight 
avow his love for a Pagan lady? What will 
holy mother church say to conduct so unortho- 
dox?’’ 

** Alas, fair tyrant! you but amuse yourself 
with the sufferings your beauty inflicts,’® said 
the Knight, withdrawing the princess to a more 
retired spot. ‘‘ But how can JI, the nameless 
and obscure son of a nameless race, how can [ 
dare to hope that a mighty Princess, the sister 
of a Queen, and the presumptive heiress of a 
erown, would listen to a suit like mine?’’: 

** You forget, Sir Knight,’’ said the Princess, 
faintly struggling to disengage her hands from 
his impassioned grasp—‘‘ You forget that I hold 
conference with you only in my assumed charac- 
ter, and with that freedom which the divertise- 
ment of masking permits. If you proceed to 
address me as Catherine of Lancaster, I must 
resume the fetters of state and haughty reserve 
which that name and rank impose on their pos- 
sessor.’’ She sighed as she concluded. ‘‘Would,’’ 
said the Knight, ‘‘that that lofty name might 
be forgotten, and that exalted rank exchanged 
for the lowly estate of a village maiden, that I 
might be allowed the opportunity of proving 
how little a heart like mine regards the adventi- 
tious circumstances of birth and grandeur.’’ 

The Knight would have been indeed a novice 
had he not perceived that his language was far 
from displeasing to the Princess. She had almost 
unconsciously seated herself beneath the orange 
trees that overhung the moonlit waters of the 
Tajo, and had removed her mask for the benefit 
of breathing the fragrant breezes that played 
round her, and sported in her hair of darkest 
luxuriance. Perhaps the Knight, well versed in 
all the movements of the heart of woman, might 
suspect her of wishing to display the touching 
effect which moonlight gave to her beautiful 
dark eyes, and transparently pure complexion. 
—‘‘It is not in the stately halls of Toledo, or 
in the royal balcony, at the games where the 
kings and princes of the land contend to win 
your smiles, that you appear in your true power 
and loveliness, fair Plantagenet,’’ said the 
Knight, gazing passionately on her. He, too, 
had removed his mask, and it was with feelings 
of the most thrilling interest that the Princess 
eontemplated, for the first time, the features of 
her beloved; and, as she timidly raised her eyes 





to his face, she was struck with his manly and 
heroic beauty. His complexion was of the true 
Castilian. olive, and his features of that noble 
cast which gave her the idea that his was no 
common lineage. Glossy raven hair clustered 
in rich curls round a forehead of lofty beauty, 
and the somewhat stern expression of his coun- 
tenance was softened by eyes of the most melt- 
ing and lovely blue. 

** And who is it,’’ said the Princess, sighing, 
** that would address to Catherine of Lancaster 
language which she must not hear except from 
royal blood?’’ 

‘* Which he who boasts not even nobility for 
his portion must therefore pour forth hopeless- 
ly,’’ said the Knight; ‘‘and yet he is bold 
enough to believe, that had the lofty distinc- 
tions of the Prince of Portugal been his to back 
his suit -withal, he should not have sighed m 
vain.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, think not,’’ she replied, ‘‘ that ambi- 
tious feelings would influence the heart of her 
who would prefer a cottage on the banks of the 
Tajo with love, to a throne without, and who 
would not for a moment hesitate to exchange 
the proudest diadem in the world for the wild 
flower-wreath of peace gathered by the hand of 
love.’’ She sighed and sunk into silence. 

The Knight threw himself at her feet, and 
by his passionate eloquence drew from her a 
full confession of the secret interest with which 
she had beheld him from the first day he made 
his appearance in the lists. ‘‘ And now,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ that you have obtajned from me an ac- 
knowledgment of all my weakness, let me no 
longer remain in ignorance of the name of 
him to whom I have blindly given my maiden 
heart.’’ 

‘‘Demand it not, fair Princess!’ said the 
Knight, resuming his mask, and drawing the 
folds of his cloak yet closerround him, ‘It 
is a name that must not even be whispered with- 
in the walls of Toledo, where I appear, even 
when shrouded within this disguisement, at the 
risk of that life to which thy pure and unbought 
love has given a value which it never before 
possessed in my own eyes. Farewell, most love- 
ly, most beloved lady! my moments are number- 
ed, and I must away.”’ 

‘*But when, and where, shall I see you 
again?’’ asked the Princess anxiously. 

‘*At the approaching tournament, lady, I 
shall be among the combatants, and shall ga- 
ther the inspiration that will lead me to con- 
quest from thy eyes. I shall behold thee as 
usual surrounded by noble flatterers and prince- 
ly lovers—But, oh, Catherine! remember, they 
do not, they cannot love thee like him who 
rushes through all perils, and braves chains 
and death to catch but a look or smile of 
thine.’’ 

‘*In the lists, then, I shall expect to see 
thee,’’ said the ‘Princess, ‘‘yet, among the nu- 
merous cavaliers resorting thither, many may 
chance to wear the same colours and martial 
array, as thou, chosen of my heart.’’ 

“‘Give me, then, fair Princess, some token, by 
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which valued distinguishment thou shalt recog- 
nize him who boasteth no heraldic bearings, or 
crest of nobility,’’ said the Knight; and the 
Princess, selecting from the orange-trees that 
overshadowed them, a sprig rich with the fra- 
grant blossoms, presented it to him, bidding him 
wear it for her sake. ‘‘ Aye!’’ returned the 
Knight, pressing it to his lips, ‘‘and ever will I 
preserve it as a memorial of this sweet hour.’’» 

The approach of a crowd of masks forced 
them to separate, and the princess retired to her 
own apartment, and sought her pillow, not to 
sleep, but to recal every particular of the scene 
which had taken place between her and her mys- 
terious lover. 

Howsoever sweet might be the remembrance 
of that scene, her reflections on it were suffi- 
cient to banish the smiles from her lips, the co- 
lour from her cheek, and to cloud her brow 
with that expression of pensive thought which 
at length attracted the attention of the court. 
That the appearance of mystery, is seldom as- 
sumed for worthy purposes, or by those who 
have not very urgent reasons for concealment, 
may be established as a general maxim; but, 
while this truth appealed in all its force.to the 
reason of the Princess, her heart obstinately 
refused to admit a doubt injurious to the honour 
of the brave Castilian. 

On the morning that was to witness the cele- 
bration of the tournament, it was observed by 
her ladies in waiting that she rejected all the 
magnificent dresses ostentatiously offered to her 
attention by ber tire-women on this important 
occasion, and selected a simple robe of white 
taffeta, made in the Castilian mode, with pearl 
ornaments; and instead of the tiara of gems which 
she had been accustomed to wear when she ap- 
peared in public, her beautiful dark hair was un- 
adorned save with a single sprig of orange blos- 
soms, and with the string of pearls which con- 
fined her long white veil, whose transparent folds 
were carelessly arranged, so as partially to 
shade her snowy bosom and exquisitely formed 
armas. 

** Although the simplicity of that dress well 
becomes the touching cast of your beauty, my 
fair sister,’’ observed the Queen of Portugal, 
when they met in the gallery of the palace, 
‘* yet methinks robes and jewels befitting your 
high station would have been more suitable to 
the princely divertisement which your, royal 
brother-in-law has provided, as much in your 
honour as in mine.”’ 

** Truly, royal sister,’? said Don Pedro, who 
now joined them, ‘‘ the Lady Catherine is mind- 
ed to show how far her unadorned loveliness 
will surpass the charms of the over-dressed 
beauties of Spain and Portugal.’’ 

‘*In complimenting my poor charms at the 
expense“of your country-women, Sir Prince, you 
seem to ferget that I am, by the maternal blood, 
at least half a Castilian.’’ 

“‘ Ay! and the bright heiress of the Castilian 
throne!’’ returned the Prince, tendering her his 
homage. 

‘I did not accuse you of forgetfulness on that 





point,’’ rejoined she, disdainfully; ‘‘ and well, I 
trust, are my princely suitors aware of that ap- 
panage to Catherine of Lancaster.’’ 

** You forget, fair Madam, that your dowry 
is yet to be won at the point of the sword,’’ 
retorted Don Pedro, reddening; ‘‘ and little, 
I ween, does that lover deserve to be taunted 
with seeking you for the sake-of a heritage 
which is to be forced from Henry of Trastama- 
ra.”” ‘ 

‘* Fie! fie! Don Pedro!’ exclaimed the yoing 
Queen; ‘‘ had your brother Juan wooed m2 in 
this fashion I had doubtlessly preferred one of 
my father’s ’squires to his kingship, or gone to' 
my grave as Philippa Plantagenet.—And yet, 
Catherine, I must say that you received your 
subject’s homage in a@ manner uncourt2ous 
enough to provoke a retort from a better tem- 
pered Prince than Don Pedro.”’ 

‘¢‘ Her ungraciousness shall have no other ef- 
fect on me than to nerve my arm in the lists, 
where I trust this day to prove myself such a 
champion in her cause as her hopes of the Casti- 
lian succession may require,’’ returned he; ‘ther 
colours, I see, are white; of the same immacue 
late hue shall be my scarf and plumes. She 
has unkindly refused me a token of her favour; 
but this day I wil! wear in my beaver a sprig of 
our national flower, the orange blossom, with 
which she has chosen to adorn her ebon tres- 
ses.’” 

*‘No!’’ said Catherine, turning petulantly 
from him; ‘‘I have given you no permission to 
wear my colours, and methinks those of your 
liege lady, my sister, would better become you.”? 

‘** The laws of knight-errantry do not preclude 
a champion from wearing the colours of a cruel 


| mistress, and this day, fair Catherine, I shall 


appear in yours.”’ 

‘* With the assurance of my sincere wishes 
for your overthrow for your wages withal,’’ re- 
turned the Princess, and they parted. 

From the earliest hour m the morning, Toledo 

. “ 
and every avenue leading thereto, had been 
thronged with gallant and noble adventures. 
The flower of English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
chivalry were there assembled, well mounted, 
and splendidly caparisoned. The city was a scene 
of gay bustle and confusion. Banners and plumes 
were waving, music was resounding, and steeds 
were curvetting through every street. Train after 
train of gallantly arrayed horsemen appeared, 
and, taking the road to the scene of action, dis- 
appeared only to be succeeded by fresh bands of 
knights and cavaliers resorting to this chivalri¢ 
pageant. 

Never was tournament more splendidly attend- 
ed than this. Many a noble and even royal knight 
bore the colours of the Lady Catherine; but 
among them all the Prince of Portugal alone 
wore orange-blossoms in his helmet; and she 
looked in vain for him, who should have been 
also distinguished by this token, among the gal- 
lants who saluted ber by lowering their lances as 
they passed the balcony where she wes seated, 
with the Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of 
Lancaster her mother. 
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The King of Portugal, after breaking a lance 
in honour of his bride, at her request declined 
entering farther into the business of the day, and 
joined the Duke of Lancaster as one of the um- 
pires of the lists. 

It was Don Pedro’s good fortune to overcome 
every adversary who presumed’ to engage his 
powerful arm; and, towards the close of the day, 
none among the knights and nobles assembled 
evinced any desire to dispute with him the honour 
of the victory. The Duke of Lancaster, there- 
fore, directed him to order his defiance to be 
three times repeated; and, should the third chal- 
lenge remain unanswered, he would be entitled 
to the prize as the victor of the day. 

Already had the echoes twice returned the 
inspiring notes of Don Pedro’s trumpets, and 
twice had the warlike notes been suffered to die 
away without reply; but how did the heart of 
Catherine flutter with tumultuous emotions when 
the third triumphant flourish was answered bya 
faint blast from a distant trumpet! All listened 
with overwhelming interest as the sound was 
more distinctly repeated, and the next moment 
the streets of Toledo echoed to the furious riding 
ef a single knight, who had far outstripped his 
*squire and trumpeter, and, soiled with dust, and 
breathless with speed and agitation, now rode 
up to the lists, and, flinging his gauntlet on the 
earth, pronounced these words:— 

**T, a Christian knight and true, do hereby, in 
the name of St. Michael and St. James, accept 
the defiance which the successful combatant 
has just offered to all the world, and challenge 
him, in presence of this goodly company, to en- 
ter the lists with me forthwith, there to prove 
which of us two is more worthy to wear the .co- 
lours of the brightest princess in the world, the 
Lady Catherine of Lancaster.’’ 

‘* First prove, presumptuous man!’’ returned 
Don Pedro, ‘‘ some qualification which may en- 
title an obscure and crestless adventurers to chal- 
lenge the son of a king.”’ 

“Then let this badge, Don Pedro, satisfy 


_you that I am not only entitled to offer defiance 


to a younger brother of the House of Portugal, 


 bat- ven to the proudest monarch in the world, 


‘who could not plead his quality to decline the 
challenge of a Knight of St. Jago without risk- 
mg the name of Craven,’’ said the cavalier, 
throwing off the cloak he had hitherto worn, 
and pointing to the cross of that illustrious order. 

‘* By the soul of the great Edward, my fa- 
ther!’ exclaimed the Duke of Lancaster, kind- 
ling with the knightly enthusiasm of his youth, 
‘If Don Pedro refuse now to meet you in the 
lists, I will myself fill his place, and esteem my- 
self honoured with breaking a lance with so wor- 
thy an adversary.’’ 

‘** And yet, of all men breathing, the Duke of 
Lancaster is the last whom I would choose to 
engage, even in mimic hostilities,’’ returned the 
Knight. 

The Duke of Lancaster eyed him with atten- 
tion for a moment, and then said—‘** Beshrew 
my heart, Sir Knight, I would I knew what 
father is made proud by a son like thee.’? 





** And I, Sir Duke,’ replied the Knight, ‘if 
it were permitted me to call your Grace father, 
would not envy the heir of any legitimate mon- 
arch on earth his title or expectations.”’ 

**]T like your spirit, brave youth,’’ returned 
the Duke, smiling; ‘it well accords with your 
knightly prowess; and, had I teg champions 
like thee in my army, I should trust soon to see 
the claims of my Duchess to the crown of Cas- 
tife recognised, and the usurping family of Tras- 
tamara reduced to their duty.”’ 

‘‘ Truth, my Lord Duke,’ replied he, ‘‘ the 
audacious rebels would well deserve any chas- 
tisement your Grace could devise, if they sub- 
mitted not to such fair sovereignty.’’—He bow- 
ed his plumed head to the royal gallery ashe 
spoke, and the Duchess and her daughters re- 
turned his salutation with equal courtesy. ‘‘Go 
to, go to, Sir Knight!’’ said the Duke, laughing, 
** your gallantry well becomes you, but if you 
carry it much farther, I shall suspect your busi- 
ness at my court-is not so much on chivalric 
emprize as to ensnare the heart of our fair heir- 
ess.’’—§* He who can win her may well deserve 
to wear her!’’ said the Knight; ‘ therefore to 
the lists, Don Pedro! I trust we shall both con- 
tend like men on whom bright eyes are glanc- 
ing.”’ 

The particulars of the combat, though long 
and furious, it is unnecessary to relate. It may 
readily be imagined that it possessed powerful 
interest to the spectators, especially to the. 
Lady “Catherine, who, pale and _ breathless, 
awaited the event in excessive agitation; yet 
could not withhold a smile when the Knight of 
St. Jago, with a malicious blow, scattered Don 
Pedro’s white plumes and orange-blossoms to 
the gale. The next moment, however, was suf- 
ficient to restore her to seriousness, when, with 
a furious shock, the lances of both combatants 
were shivered, and horses and horsemen went 
down together, with a tremendous crash. 

The combat was then resumed on foot; and, 
after a few passes, a deafening shout from the. 
Castilian part of the spectators announced that 
victory was decided in favour of their country- 
man, who, by a well-aimed blow on the helmet 
of Don Pedro, stretched him, unwounded, but 
breathless, on the plain. 

‘¢I do not bid you demand your life,’’ said the 
Knight; ‘‘ that would be taking an ungenerous 
advantage of the smiles of fortune. Neither do 
I ask you to resign your pretensions to the Lady 
Catherine, which would be infringing on her 
proper privilege of rejecting or accepting 
among her. lovers whomsoever she listeth; and, 
besides this, I am persuaded, that, like myself, 
you would resign her only with life.’’——-So say- 
ing, he offered to assist Don Pedro to rise; but 
the Prince, with a furious gesture, rejected his 
aid. . 

The victorious;Knight then advanced to the 
front of the balcony, and, kneeling before the 
Queen of Portugal, received from her hands the 
prizes—a ruby chain of great value, and a ring 
of exquisite workmanship, set with the most 
precious gems, 
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“ This toy,’’ said he, laying the chain at the 
Princess Catherine’s feet, may perhaps be ren- 
dered worthy of the acceptance of the lady un- 
der whose colours I have fought, by its being the 
meed of valour conferred by the hands of royal 
beauty. As for the ring,’? added he, ‘ the 
devices on it are so well suited to the sweet 
bonds of wedlock, that I, being a poor bachelor, 
shall retain it in my own keeping till I can in- 
duce some gentle lady to take compassion on 
my forlorn condition, and to accept it as our 
bridal ring.’’ 

The Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of 
Lancaster laughed heartily at this sally, and 
commended him for his provident care for the 
future; telling him, ‘‘that it would be his own 
fault if the ring remained long in his own pos- 
session, as ladies seldom frowned on a victorious 
champion.’’ ‘And, indeed, hadthe Knight look- 
ed around the circle, he would have seen store 
of bright eyes glancing on his noble figure, 
and seeking to penetrate the envious vizor that 
concealed a face doubtlessly worthy of a form 
so fine. But, to the disappointment of every one, 
he refused even the solicitations of the royal 
party to stay and share the banquet, and join in 
the dance which was to conclude the amuse- 
ments of the day; and, vaulting on his fiery jen- 
net, he rode off the ground long before the ladies 
had retired from the balcony. 

The bridal festivities were at length conclud- 
ed, and tilts and tourneys were to be exchanged 
for the business of the red champaign; festive 
halls for the battle-field, and the soft songs of 
love and pleasure for the cry to arms. 

Active preparations were now making, both 
by the Duke of Lancaster and the King of Cas- 
tile, for the commencement of hostilities. 

Some weeks had elapsed since the day of the 
tournament; and since that time, Catherine had 
neither seen nor heard aught of the secret ob- 
ject of her love. And now the painful idea in- 
truded itself on her mind, that he must be one 
of the adherents of the usurping King of Cas- 
tile. 

All communications had been for some time 

cut off between the Kingdoms of new and old 
Castile, and every person entering Toledo was 
examined with the most rigorous care by her 
father’s order. This confirmed her suspicions 
that her lover belonged to the ‘Trastamara par- 
ty. 
“One day, when she had been indulging her 
melancholy musings in solitude, she received a 
summons to attend her father in the closet. She 
found him alone. with her mother; and after a 
few prefatory speeches, he told her ‘‘ that he 
had just received a proposal of marriage for her, 
which he had determined to accept, and expeet- 
ed her to receive, with perfect submission to his 
will.’? 

Catherine, at this commencement, turned 
very pale; and leaned for support against her mo- 
thér’s. chair. 

“Be not alarmed, my child,’’ said the Du- 
chess, observing her agitation ; ‘‘ you are not 
¢alled to any painful sacrifice, but only required 
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to become the consort of a young and amiable 
Prince, who will hereafter raise you to the 
throne of your grandfather, Peter of Castile. In 
a word, Catherine, being willing to spare my 
unhappy country the horrors of civil war, I have 
resigned my title to the crown of Castile in your 
favour, and your fatheris graciously pleased to 
accede to my entreaties of giving peace to 
Spain, by bestowing you on the son of Juan of 
Trastamara, who has this day demanded you in 
marriage.” 

Catherine burst into tears, and remained silent. 

‘‘ How! perverse one! and is it thus you reply 
to intelligence which ought to fill your heart 
with gladness?’’ said the Duke, angrily. 

Catherine wept yet more abundantly, and at 
length faltered out her dislike to the marriage. 

* Do not suppose,’’ said the Duke, *‘ that I 
am bound to observe your childish caprices, in 
the rejection of every princely lover who ho- 
nours you by seeking your hand; but, if you pre- 
fer a union with the prince of Arragon, or of 
Portugal, to becoming the wife of Henry of 
Trastamara, I will give you that alternative; 
therefore decide quickly—shall I bestow you on 
Philip of Arragon?’’ 

‘* He is older than yourself, my dread lord!”? 
said Catherine, sobbing; ‘‘ and marvellously ill- 
favoured besides.’’ 

‘Oh! then, I suppose Don Pedro is your 
choice?’’ 

** No!’’ returned she angrily; ‘‘ I will never be- 
come the wife of so evil tempered a prince, who 
flouts me even in his days of courtship, and seeks 
me only for the sake of my heritage, and because 
he sees I loathe his addresses.’” 

** Then,’’ said the Duke, ‘‘ as you reject these, 


prepare yourself to-morrow to receive Henry of 


Trastamara for your husbam'; for, by the soul of 
the great Edward, my father, I will no longer 
be trifled with.’’ So saying he flung out of the 
room leaving Catherine overwhelmed with afflie- 
tion. ‘ 
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‘‘Why, my daughter, should you thus object» 


toa man whom you have never seen??? said 
the Duchess. Fame, I assure you, speaks bright 
things of Henry of Trastamara; and, if he re- 
semble what his father was at his age,’’ she 
added, with a sigh, ‘*methinks the brightest 
maiden in Christendom might be flattered by his 
addresses.’” 

‘* His father was your relation, Madam,’ said 
Catherine ‘** He is my relation still ; but how 
much more he was is known only to myself and 
him,’’ returned the Duchess, with emotion. 
‘‘The ties of love that united my cousin Juan’s 
heart and mine in early youth, long subsisted af- 
ter the hatred of our parents had arisen to a pitch 
most deadly: and secretly did I indulge the 
hope of one day sharing my lineal throne with 
the beloved of my soul—But fate had willed it 
otherwise. Catherine, you resist your father’s 
mandate, and sullenly refuse to be convinced 
that it is rarely in the power of a princess te 
marry the object of her affections. You see me 
the happy wife of a beloved husband, and you 
esteem me one of the fortunate few. But, oh! 
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my child! you know not—may you never know 
—the woes that clouded the morning of my 
life! How canI ever forget the pangs that rent 
my heart, when, divided forever from the love 
of my youth, and placed as a hostage in the 
hands of the Prince of Wales, by my unnatu- 
ral father,* who pawned the heiress of the 


. land as a pledge for a debt which he never 


meant to pay, and, finally, left her unredeemed 
in the hands of a justly incensed aHy to pay the 
penalty of his broken faith. It was with feelings, 
whose bitterness I will not attempt to describe, 
that I gazed, for the last time, on the land of 


_my fathers and of Juan, from the deck of the 


Prince of Wales’ vessel. It was my own fair 
inheritance; but I was borne from its shores, as 
a forfeit for my father’s treachery, by a foreign 
prince. But let me do justice to the magnanimity 
of the generous Edward: it was with the holy 
tenderness of a brother that he bore himself to- 
wards my partner in affliction, your aunt Isabel, 
and myself, during the voyage; but nothing 
could soothe my proud spirit, or mitigate the an- 
guish of my heart. Very different were the 
feelings of Isabel, when we arrived in England: 
she had left no fond tie behind to endear her 
native land to her, and she was delighted at ex- 
changing the monotony of aconvent for the 
splendour of the most gallant court in Europe. 
Finally, she became, as you well know, the hap- 
py wife of your uncle York, then the Earl of 
Cambridge—But I, though wooed by your prince- 
ly father with all the fondness and ardour of 
which his noble nature is capable, and powerful- 
ly persuaded by the Prince of Wales to,smile on 
his brother’s suit, remained in hopeless sorrow 
with a heart ummoveably wedded to the remem- 
brances of my native country and of Juan, Alas! 
the news I soon regzived from Spain was such 
as to overwhelm mie with afiliction the most 
poignant. Poignant, do I say? that word can 
give no idea of the stunning agony that wrung 
my heart, and oppressed my brain, till reason 
itself tottered, when, informed that my father 
had died by the hand of Count Trastamara, his 
bastard brother, and that. brother the father of 
my Juan! It could not add a pang to my afflic- 
tion to hear that the fratricide had followed up 
his crime by usurping the crown of Castile, my 
inheritance, while I remained a captive ma dis- 
tant land. Alas! I felt only that the hope of 
years must now be relinquished; for, even reli- 
gion, morality, nature itself forbid me to espouse 
the son of the murderer of my father. A burning 
fever, occasioned by mental anguish, followed; 
and though, through the tender cares of my sis- 
ter and the Princess of Wales, I[ did recover, 
{ remained for months in a state of infantine 
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* When Peter the Cr'wl solicited the assistance of 
Fdward the Black Prinee against his rebellious sub- 
jects, he placed in his hands his two daughters as hos- 
tages for the performance of certain articles agreed 
oa between themselves; and, afterwards breaking 
this agreement, he left the young ladies in the pos- 
session of the Prince, who brought them with him to 
England, 





weakness. It was during this period, Catherine, 
that your father evinced the most touching 
proofs of his love, in the solicitude with whieh 
he watched every turn of my malady; holding 
me dearer on the bed of sickness, and stripped 
of my inheritance, than when in the bloom of 
beauty,, and presumptive heiress of Castile. 

Juan had became the husband of another. 
Pride aided reason in the conquest df a love so 
calamitous. I beheld myself, too, a stranger, 
and an unredeemed pledge, in the hands of the 
king of England. The choice was in my own 
power, to become his daughter as my sister had 
done. Lover and friends had forsaken me: [ 
had neither a country nor‘a father. Reason and 
gratitude alike moved me to become the wife of 
the Duke of Lancaster. Won by the entreaties 
of the Prince of Wales, that friend so true, and 
the disinterested affection of Prince John, I at 
length consented to become his, and neyer had 
cause to repent my resolution. 

However strong was the youthful passion I 
had entertained for Juan of Trastamara, it was 
in time effaced by the love with which I repaid 
the conjugal tenderness of your father; and the 
sweet cares of maternity which, jin due time, 
followed our union, succeeded in obliterating the 
faithless Juan from my heart.—And now, my 
child, I trust you will, from the example of your 
mother, learn to submit to the destiny that 
awaits you. Your father will be obeyed; and 
let not the sorrows of my youth be renewed by 
witnessing a vain contention between objects se 
equally dear to me.’’ 

Catherine, thus urged, threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and sobbed out her acquiescence 
to her wishes on her bosom. The re-entrance 
of the Duke, her father, was unobserved by her, 
till she heard him thus address her mother:— 
‘*How, now, Constantia, is the perverse one in- 
clined to return to her duty?’??—** My dear Lord, 
she has just consented to sacrifice her inclina- 
tions to your parental authority, and is ready to 
receive Henry of Trastamara for her husband, 
since you will it so.”’ 

‘*Tis well!’’ returned the Duke; ‘‘ and now 
let her confer some value on her obedience by 
drying those refractory tears, and looking on 
these tokens of his love, which Don Henry has 
sent his betrothed bride.’’ 

Catherine averted her eyes, with an air indi- 
cative of the strongest reluctance. 

** Come, come!’’ said the Duke, ‘* you knowl 
will be obeyed im one instance as well as an- 
other.’’? So saying, he unlocked and placed be- 
fore her a small golden casket enriched with 
gems, ‘* Ha!’’ exclaimed he, raising the lid, 
** methinks our young bridegroom elect, has not 
given very costly proofs of the magnificence of 
his spirit in his bridal gifts.’’ 

Catherine cast a disdainful glance from under 
her long dark lashes at the casket; but, starting 
from her seat, uttered & cry of astonishmept,at 
the sight of its contents. These consisted only 
of a sprig of faded orange blossoms, and a very 
small packet which bore this superscription:— 
** The bridal ring of Henry of Castile.” 
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To tear asunder the silken folds that envelop- 
ed it, was but the work of a moment; the next 
served to convince her that it was the identical 
ring the palm of conquest had bestowed on the 
victor at the tournament of Toledo. 

A flood of bewildering thoughts and strange 
recollections now rushed over her mind; and, 
overcome by her contending feelings, the ring 
dropped from her relaxing grasp—the colour for- 
sook her cheeks—she heard not the inquiries of 
her terrified parents—but sank, fainting, on the 
bosom of her mother. 

Were her senses deceived, or was it really the 
fond voice of love that recalled her from the 
semblance of death? and did her unclosing eyes 
indeed behold truly when she saw the Knight of 
St. Jago kneeling at-her feet, and conjuring her, 
by every tender epithet, to revive, andlook upon 
him once more? | 

She seemed like one under the influence of a 
dream; but it was no delusion. It washer own, 
her beloved cavalier, whose ardent glances re- 
called the colour to her cheek, when her father 
presented him to her as Don Henry of Castile, 
her future husband; and the burst of tears which 
relieved her full heart, flowed from feelings to 
which no words could do justice, when she 
heard herself hailed as the bright peace-offering 
of a divided nation, the future Queen of the land 
of her ancestors, and the destined bride of the 
chosen of her heart, the noble and heroic Henry 
of Trastamara. 
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FROM THE BIJOU FoR 1828, 
ON ALITTLE GIRL—By Ww». FRASER. 


That beautiful and starry brow, 

With youth and joy all splendent now— 
Can it be marred by years? 

That passionless and stainless breast, 

Where innocence hath raised her nest— 
Must it be racked by fears? 

That glowing cheek and sun bright eye 

Whence laughter wings its archery— 
Will it be stained with tears? 

Such is, alas! the bitter doom 

That waits each tenant of the tomb ;— 

And how canst thou, young bud of beauty, be 

Excluded from the pale of destiny ! 


But years will pass nor leave behind 
One stain upon thy seraph mind— 
Then, come, thou fearful age ! 
And fears that rack thy breast may prove 
The token sure of passionate love— 
Such is love’s heritage ! 
And tears from pity’s fount will flow, 
And on the cheek full sunny glow, 
Of joy the fond presage ! 
« Thy daysshall onward wing their way, 
Like the month of fragrance-breathing May ; 
Or should Grief come thy beauties to enshroud, 
It shali pass o’er thee like an April cloud. 





. FROM THE MANUSCRIPT. 
GEN. WASHINGTON’S ESCAPE. 
Washington’s a watch-word, such as ne’er 


Shall sink, where there’s an echo left to air. 
. Brror. 


The -name of Washington is dear to every Ameri- 
ean. Distinguished *not only for bravery and intelli- 
gence, but for the purest virtues which can adorn the 
human heart, he has been venerated in the memory 
of distant nations, and immortalized by the blessings 
he shed upon his country. He resembles the orb of 
day, imparting his twilight long after he is set: and 
invisibly dispensing his light and cheering warmth to 
the world. Cautious, and prudent, he was never sur- 
prised by the most disheartening failures; nor alarmed 
into compliance by the most undaunted threats. His 
eye could penetrate the darkest designs, and his pow- 
ers of invention enabled him to escape the most for- 
midable stratagems. ‘The very means employed by 
the enemy to incommode him, were frequently in his 
own hands, the instruments of their ruin. As an illus- 
tration of his eagle-eyed caution, I will-briefly narrate 
his escape trom a singular plot, which I learned from 
the lips of a venerable man several years deceased. 

When the American army was stationed at West 
Point, during the revolutionary war, the Briti$h head 
quarters were not many miles distant, on the Hudson ; 
and each were waiting, like the figures on a chess 
board, for some fayourable movement to disconcert 
and thwart the operations of the other. Scouting par- 
ties wouldjengage in frequent skirmishes; and waggons 
of provisions, ammunition and clothing, would fall into 
the power of those superior in number and address. 
On one of these occasions, a quantity of English uni- 
form was seized by an American detachment; and 
several notable advantages obtained by the latter, in- 
spired the enemy with a desire toyretaliate. About 
this time, while at West Point, General Washington 
had an intimate acquaintance, not far resident from 
the army, in whose family he enjoyed the kindest hos- 
pitality, as well as relief from many of those sterner 
engagements which harassed his weary mind. As 
every circumstance was food to either army, a visit like 
this not many miles trom their camp, could not long 
escape the cognizance of the English; and to possess 
a prisoner like General Washington, would tend, in 
their opinion, to shorten the period of the war. But 
the undertaking was difficult: there were always ad- 
vanced guards to cover the American commander, and 
there was no mode of discovering his visits, except by 
winning over some one of the family. The friend 
whom the General visited was once thought to have 
espoused the interests of the British; but he had taken 
a decided stand in favour of America, and though a 
brave man, he professed the strictest neutrality, alleg- 
ing as his reason—his years, and dependant family. 

During the intimacy of the General, it was rumour- 
ed in the American array, that his friend had been 
seen often returning from the British camp. Wash- 
ington seemed to disregard the account; for he never 
ceased to visit the family, and, apparently, mingled as 
cordially with the host, as if no suspicioa had crossed 
hismind. At length, one day asthe General was taking 
his leave, his friend earnestly requested him to dine 
with him the following afternoon, emphatically named 
the hour of two as the moment of expecting him. He 
reminded him of the uncommon delight which his in- 
timacy conferred—begged him to lay aside every for- 
mality, and regard his house as his home ; and hinted 
that he feared the General did not consider it in that 
light; as the guard that always accompanied him seem- 
ed to indicate he was not visiting a friend. By no 
means, dear sir!” exclaimed the worthy patriot; 
“there is no man I esteem more than yourself: and 
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as a proof of the confidence which I repose in you, I 
will visit you alone to-morrow, and I pledge my sacred 
word of honour, that not a soldier shall accompany 
me.” ‘ Pardon me, General,” cried the host, but 
why so serious on so trifling a subject? 1 merely jest- 
ed.” “1 am aware of it,” said the hero, smiling ; “ but 
what of that? I have long considered the planting of 
these outposts unnecessary, inasmuch as they may ex- 
cite the suspicion of the enemy; and although it be a 
trifle, that trifle shall not sport with the friendship you 
indulge tor me.” ** But then—the hour, General ?”— 
** Oh, yes, two o’clock you said.”—* Precisely !”’ re- 
turned the other. 

At qne o’clock on the following day, the General 
mounted his favourite horse, and proceeded alone, 
upon a bye-road which conducted him to the hospi- 
table mansion. It was about half an hour before the 
time, and the bustling host received him with open 
arms, in addition to the greetings of the delighted 
family. “ How punctual, kind sir!” exclaimed the 
warm hearted friend. ‘‘ Punctuality,” replied Wash- 
ington, * is an angel virtue, embracing minor as well 
as important concerns. He that is unpunctual with a 
friend, may doubt his integrity.” The host started: 
but recovering himself, he added,—* then yours is a 
proof that we enjoy your fullest confidence”? Wash- 
ington proposed a promenade upon the piazza, pre- 
vious to the dinner. tt overlooked a rough country 
several miles in extent; fields of grain, here and there 
sweeping beneath the sides of bleak hills producing 
nothing but rocks and grass—shallow munnels of water 
flowing along the hollows of the uneven waste—then 
hidden by woodlands intercepting a prospect of the 
country beyond—spotted now and then with silver 
glimpses of the Hudson, stealing through the sloping 
grounds below, and chequered on both sides by the 
dim, purple Highlands, frowning sometimes into hoary 
battlements, and tapering again into gentle valleys, 
hardly ifuminated by the sun. This is fine, bold 


, Scenery !”? exclaimed the General, apparently absorb- 


ed in the beauty of the prospect. ‘* Yes, sir,” replied 
his friend, looking wistiully around, as if expecting 
some one’s approach ; but catching the piercing glance 
of Washington, his eyes were fastened confusedly on 
the floor. ‘1 must rally you, my triend,” observed 
the General; ‘*do you perceive yonder point, that 
boldly rises from the water, and suddenly is lost be- 
hind that hill which obstinately checks the view ?? “I 
do,” replied the ahsent listener, engaged appyrently 
in something else than the subject of inquiry. “There,” 
continued the hero, ™ my enemy lies encamped; and 
were it not for a slight mist, I could almost favey that 
I perceive his cavalry moving; but hark, that cannon! 
Do you not think it proceeds from the head-quarters 
of the enemy??? 

While pointing ont to his friend the profile of the 
country, the face of the latter was often turned the 
opposite way, seemingly engrossed in another object 
immediately behind the house. He was not mistaken: 
it was a troop seemingly, of British horse, that were 
descending a distant hill, winding through a labyrinth 
of namerous projections and trees, until they were 
seen galloping through the valley below—and then 
again they were hidden by a field of forest that swelled 
along the bosom of the landscape. ‘* Would it not be 
strange,’’ observed the General, apparently uncon- 
scious of the movement® behind him, “ that after all 
my toils, America should forfeit her liberty ?”? ‘* Hea- 
ven forbid !” said his friend, becoming less reserved, 
and entering more warmly into the feelings of the 
other. *€ Bat,” resumed Washington, ‘*I have heard 
of treachery in the heart of one’s own camp; and, 
doubtless, you know that it is possible ‘to be wounded 
even in the house of one’s friend” ” ¢* Sir,” demand- 





ed the downcast host, unable to meet the searching 
glance of his companion, * who can possibly intend so 
daring a crime ?” ‘1 only meant,” replied the other, 
“ that treachery was the most hideous of crimes: for, 
Judas like, it will even sell its Lord for money !” 
“ Very true, dear sir,” responded the anxious host, as 
he gazed upon a troop of British horse, winding round 
the hill, and riding with post haste towards the hospit- 
able mansion. ‘Is it two o’clock yet??? demanded 
Washington, “for I have an engagement this after- 
noon at the army, and I regret that my visit must 
therefore, be shorter than intended.” ** It lacks a full 
quarter yet !” said his friend, seeming doubtful of his 
watch, from the arrival of the horsemen. ‘* But, bless 
me, sir! what cavalry are those that are so rapidly ap- 
proaching the house?’ ‘Oh, they may possibly be a 
party of British light horse,” returned his companion, 
covily, “ which mean no harm; and, if I mistake not, 
they have been sent for the purpose of protecting me.”? 
As he said this, the Captain of the troop was seen dis- 
mounting from his horse ; and his example was follow- 
ed by the rest of the party. General!” returned 
the other, walking to him very familiariy, and tapping 
him on the shoulder, “ General, you are my prisoner !” 
‘©T believe not,” said Washington, looking calmly at 
the men who were approaching the steps; but, 
friend,” exclaimed he, slapping him in return on the 
arm, “I know that you are mine! Here, officer, carry 
this treacherous hypocrite to the eamp, and I will 
make him an example to the enemies of America.” 

The British general had secretly offered an im- 
mense sum to this man, to make an appointment with 
the hero, at two o’clock, at which time he was to send 
a troop of horse, to secure him in their possession. 
Suspecting his intentions, Washington had directed his 
own troop to habit themselves as English cavalry, and 
arrive half an hour precisely before the time he was 
expected. 

They pursued their way to the camp triumphing at 
the sagacity of their Commander, who had so aston- 
ishingly defeated the machinations of the British Gene- 
ral. But the humanity of Washington prevailed over 
his sénse of justice. Overcome by the tears and prayers 
of the family, he pardoned bis treacherous friend, on 
condition of his leaving the country for ever; which 
he accordingly did; and his name was ever after sunk 
in oblivion. 

eee ppene, 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 


Mr. Hastings was a reputable merchant in 
, a country town in England. He married 
young, and had a numerous family, over whom, 
as his temper was hasty and ungovernable, he 
exercised the parental authority with harshness 
and severity. His wife, who was a pattern of 
female mildness and gentleness, made it her 
study, by every softening and conciliatory art, to 
keep her husband in good humor with herself 
and children, but often failed in both, 

Charles, their eldest son, had one of those dis- 
positions which, though easily managed by gen- 
tle methods, always revolted against the exer- 
tion of passionate and vigorous authority. It 
was therefore impossible that he should avoid 
frequent and angry disputes with his father, 
whose sternness and severity he returned with 
unyielding obstinacy.—These unhappy contests 
acquired such additional force with increasing 
years, that when the youth had reached the age 
of fifteen, his father, in a fit of anger, turned him 
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out of doors, with an injunction to depart and 
never see his face again. 

The lad’s spirit was too high to render a repe- 
tition of the command necessary. Unprovided 
as he was, he set out immediately on foot for 
London: where, after much hardship and fatigue, 
he arrived, and finding an East India captain 
with whom his father had some acquaintance, 
obtained leave to accompany him in a voyage 
which commenced in a few days. 

Exasperated as Mr. Hastings was, he could 
not help regretting that his son had so well 
obeyed the command which his passion had dic- 
tated ; and the mother, for whom the youth had 
always testified the greatest affection, was long 
inconsolable. From their repeated inquiries, 
they were only able to learn that their son had 
gone to sea; but to what part, and in what situa- 
tion, they could not discover. 


To this cause of distress was soon added that 
of a decline in théir circumstances, owing to re- 
peated losses in trade. After an ineffectual strug- 
gle of a few years, they were obliged to retire 
to a small house ina neighbouring village, where, 
almost consumed by grief, with health and spi- 
rits broken, they lived in indigence and obseu- 
rity. One advantage, however, occurred to Mr. 
Hastings from his misfortune; his temper was 
gradually softened, his passion subsided, and he 
attempted to alleviate by kindness the sufferings 
of his partners in affliction, behaving with the 
greatest tenderness to his wife, of whose amiable 
qualities he became every day more sensible. 

Charles, in the mean time, was passing through 
various scenes of fortune. His first setting out 
was junfavourable. The captain, to whom he 
had greatly recommended himself by his assidui- 
ties, died on the passage ; and he was set ashore 
at Madras, without money, patron or friend. He 
was almost ready to perish from want, when an 
opulent merchant of the factory took compassion 
on him and carried him to his house. After 
witnessing his diligence and fidelity for some 
time, in a very low employment, the gentleman 
advanced him to his counting-house, and initiat- 
ed him into the commercial business of the set- 
tlement. 

Durie a short probation in this office, the 
youth exhibited such tokens of capacity that he 
was thought a proper person to be sent a dis- 
tance up the country, to a trading post of some 
consequence. He here managed some difficult 
and important concerns with so much address, 
and acted on some critical emergencies with such 
propriety and resolution, that he acquired the 
confidence of the whole factory. He was soon 
promoted to a lucrative and honourable station, 
and began to make a fortune with the rapidity 
peculiar to that country. 

The impression of injury with which he had 
_left his father’s house, and the subsequent hard- 
ships he underwent, for some time suppressed 
his filial affection. He thought of home as the 
scene of Severe and unmerited chastisement, 
By degrees, however, as better prospects open- 
ed upon him, his feelings became changed; he 
melted at the recollection of the uniform kind- 





ness of his mother, and playful endearments of 
his brothers and sisters, He even formed ex- 
cuses for his father’s severity, and condemned 
his own obstinacy, as at least equally blameable, 
He grew so uneasy under these impressions, that 
not all the flattering prospects before him could 
induce him to delay any longer an interview, 
which he so ardently desired. , He collected all 
his property and took passage for England, where 
he arrived, after an absence of nine years. 


On landing he met with a townsman, who in- 
formed him of the melancholy change in his fa- 
ther’s situation. With a heart agitated by every 
tender emotion, he instantly set off for the place 
of their abode. It was towards the approach of 
evening, when the unhappy couple, in melancho- 
ly despondence, sat by their gloomy fire. A let- 
ter which Mr. Hastings had that day received 
from the landlord of his little habitation, towhom 
he was somewhat in arrears, threw more than 
usual dejection over the family. Holding the 
letter in his hand, ‘* What shall we do ?” said 
he, ‘he threatens to turn us out of doors—un- 
feeling man! But how can I expect more mercy 
from a stranger than I showed to my own son ?”” 
The reflection was too much for Mrs. Hastings 
to bear; she wrung her hands ; sobbed and wept 
bitterly. Nota thought of her present condition 
dwelt on her mind; she felt only for her long- 
lost son. The eldest daughter, whose elegance 
of form was ill concealed by the meanness of her 
dress, while the sympathetic tears trickled down 
her cheeks, endeavoured to console her. The 
father sighed from the bottom of his heart ; and 


two youths, his eldest remaining sons, hung over - 


the mournful scene with looks of settled melan- 
choly. Some of the younger children, as yet un- 
conscious of sorrow, were seated round the door, 
They ran with the news tiat a chaise had stop- 
ped before the house, and a fine gentleman was 
getting out of it. 
when, on viewing the group before him, he had 
only strength enough to stagger to a chair and 
fainted, The family crowded around him, and 
the mother, looking eagerly in his face, cried 
** My son! my son!” and sunk down beside him, 
The father stood with his hands clasped in asto- 
nishment, and then dropped on his knees and 
exclaimed, ‘* Heaven, I thank thee.” He then 
flew to his son, clasped him in his arms and re- 
called him to life. His recollections no sooner 
returned than he asked his father’s forgiveness, 
“ Forgive you, Charles?” said the father—* It 
is I who need forgiveness.”? The mother in the 
mean time, lay almost senseless in the arms of 
her daughter. It was long before she had strength 
to endure the sight of her son, whom she had so 
long desired to see. The whole family were 
overjoyed, and the eldest sister, who easily re- 
collected the beloved companion of her youth, 
exhibited marks of the liveliest sensibility. 

After the first tender greetings and inquiries 
were over, Charles briefly related to his parents 
the various events that had befallen him ; soften- 
ing however the distressful parts, lest he should 
renew sensations already too painful. He con- 


cluded with acquainting them that all he had ac- 


He entered a moment after, . 
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our batteries, filling the air with the dreadful 





quired was theirs; and that he gave up the whole 
to their disposal, and should only consider him- 
self asa sharer with the rest of the children.— 
The father would not accept the offer in its full 


extent, but borrowing a considerable:share of} 


his son’s property, he associated him with him- 
self ina mercantile concern, by which he was 
enabled to regain his former opulence. 


— ga ——— 
THE BEARER OF DESPATCHES. 


Shortly after the defeat of the British army 
at Fort Erie, in the brilliant soréie planned and 
executed by General Brown, that officer receiv- 
éd intelligence that General Izard was on his 
way to join him with a large force. A few weeks 
sooner, this intelligence would have been highly 
gratifying. The American army, hemmed in bya 
foe whose numbers more than quadrupled their 
own, had been placed in an embarrassing situa- 
tion. The Fort was situated on low flat ground, 
and the season being very wet, the constant 
tramping of so many men had converted the 
whole place into one great mud puddle; the 
garrison, who were lodged intents, were exposed 
to continual rains; there was no spot secure 
from the elements, and a dry vestment bed, or 
blanket, was at times, not to be found within 
our line of sentinels ; while the frequent alarms, 
and the necessary ‘* watch and ward,” left only 
intervals for the broken slumber which refreshes 
not. But little pay, if any, had been received 
during the campaign—money there was abso- 
Jutely none—and our diet was necessarily con- 
fined to the ration of meat and bread, which was 
not of the best kind. The perpetual shower of 
cannon balls and bursting of bomb shells was not 
amatter of complaint, for this was soldier’s luck ; 
to be shot at was our vocation; and as we failed 
not to amuse ourselves at the batteries during a 
part of every day, we had, at least, the satisfac- 
tion of believing that our fallen companions 
would not, like Scipio’s ghost, “ stalk unreveng- 
ed among us.” But nestling in the mire, and 
starving, and coughing our lungs away, were 
matters which had not entered into our contract 
with the government, and on which our commis- 
sions, as well as the ‘*‘ rules and articles,’ were 
silent. It was not so ‘*nominated in the bond.” 
Why could not Uncle Sam send us food and phy- 
sic, and a few lusty fellows to help us fight? 
Where there are no superfluous men, every one 
who falls leaves a niche ; and while we beheld 
our little force gradually wasting away, it was 
provoking enough to reflect that our country 
was full of men, some of whom abused us, some 
laughed at us,a few praised, and none assisted. 
I may add, that the foe had vowed our extermi- 
nation, and on one occasion had marched up to 


war-cry, ‘* No quarter—no quarter to the d—d 
Yankees !!” and that noble spirit of emulation, 
that generous contention, and courteous inter- 
change of kindly offices upon proper occasions, 
which should exist among civilized armies, were 
all swallowed up in the deep hate excited by the 





cold-blooded cruelty of the enemy. As war, dis- 
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ease, and the doctor, daily thinned our ranks, it 
seemed evident, that unless supplies should ar- 
rive, we must become the victims of that unre- 
lenting barbarity, of which our fellow citizens, 
on various occasions, have had sufficient experi- 
ence. Our country, however, still forgot us, and 
I know not what would have become of us, had 
it not been for one kind-hearted gentleman. He 
was a Quaker gentleman; and the Quakers, you 
know, are famed for benevolence. Slipping out 
of the Fert one day, about noon, when John 
Bull never dreamt of such a matter, he dexter- 
ously cut off abouta third of their army, and by 
that ** free use of the bayonet,” which the Bri- 
tish commander had recommended upon a re- 
cent occasion, he saved his own credit, and the 
throats and scalps of his men, who filled the air 
with acclamations. The enemy, completely de- 
feated, retired ; and General Brown, not having 
force enough to pursue, could only make his 
bow, and wish them good bye. 

At this juncture a despatch arrived, announc- 
ing that General Izard had left Plattsburg ; was 
to embark at Sackett’s Harbor, and passing up 
the Lake, touch at the mouth of the Eighteen 
Mile Creek, whence his course would be direct- 
ed, in a great measure, by the intelligence he 
might receive from General Brown. It was de- 
sirable, therefore, that he should be met at that 
point by an officer from Fort Erie, who could 
advise him of the exact situation of the garrison, 
and the relative positioas and strength of the two 
contending armies, and convey the communica- 
tions of General Brown. A young artillery of- 
ficer was accordingly summoned to the General’s 
quarters, and after receiving the necessary in- 
structions, he was ordered to get himself in rea- 
diness to set out immediately. ‘* General Izard 
must be met,” said the commander, “at the 
hour he has appointed : can you reach the place 
by that time ?” ** Oh yes, certainly, sir,” replied 
the young artillerist, ‘‘though £ must confess 
that I neither know the route nor the distance.” 
The General smiled, named the distance, hastily 
indicated the route, and reminding his envoy 
that there was barely time left to accomplish the 
journey by the most rapid riding, wished him a 
pleasant jaunt. 

The Bearer of Despatches crossing an arm of 
the Lake which separates Fort Erie trom Buffa- 
loe, repaired to the quarter-master to procure a 
horse, and being well mounted, departed early 
in the afternoon of the same day. Two routes 
were presented to his choice; the one was the 
main road which led by Batavia, and was too cir- 
cuitous to be travelled within the allotted time; 
the other was an unfrequented, but more direct 
path, which, leading in the neighborhood of 
Fort Niagara, then in possession of the enemy, 
was fraught with danger; but it was necessarily 
chosen. A large cloak disguised the person of 
our soldier, concealing his arms and military in- 
signia; and he hoped, under the cover of night, 
to pass the vicinity of the Fort unobserved. By 
rapid riding he reached the neighborhood of 
Schlosser a little before sunset, and being unwil- 
ling to approach Queenstown early in the even- 
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ing, he checked his horse and road leisurely 
along. Cooped up, as he had been, he now en- 
joyed, with an exquisite relish, the luxuries of 
pure air, exercise and liberty.—His route lay 
along the margin of the Niagara river, which 
now separated him from those glorious fields 
which had so-recently drenched in gore, and in 
which American valor had been so conspicuous- 
ly displayed. A few weeks before he had passed 
along the opposite shore in all the fervor of 
youthful hope and military pride, surrounded by 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, by 
the tumult and glitter of an army with flying co- 
lors, and drums and hearts beating. Now the 
solitary horseman rode along; the breeze bore 
not the accents of men, nor did the distant echo 
whisper danger in his ear, but his eye dwelt 
upon scenes of interest; well known spots oc- 
casionally glanced upon his vision; here anarmy 
had been encamped, there a battle fought, and 
under those trees slept many a companion! The 
last rays of the sun fell upon his back, and the 
trees threw their gigantic shadows along the 
path before him.—At such an hour the eye is 
most delighted with the beauties of a wild land- 
scape, when the rocks, and glens, and secluded 
places begin to darken into the gloom of twilight, 
while the sun-beams still glitter on the hills and 
tree tops, or sleep upon the wave. The Niagara 
was rippling along its rocky channel, murmur- 
ing and fretting as it rushed towards the preci- 
pice, over which its descent causes one of the 
sublimest objects in nature. These circumstances 
all combined to wrap.the heart of the traveller 
in sweet and pleasing meditation; and he rode 
on, enjoying those dreams, which creeping im- 
perceptibly into young hearts, hold the imagi- 
nation entranced in delight; in irresistible de- 
lusions, full of rapture, variety, and beauty, 
The hour was watching, the scene picturesque, 
the very air melodious, and the realities around 
him became mellowed, and softened, and spiri- 
tualized into airy creations of the fancy. The 
mind, warmed into romantic feeling, gave its 
own hue to the surrounding objects; rude and 
familiar things took to themselves wing's and flew 
away; vulgar associations were banished, the 
scenery disposed itse!f into shapes and shades of 
beauty ; bright and varied colors fell upon the 
landscape ; creatures of fancy peopled the shade, 
and the breeze murmured in numbers. 

Our officer halted a moment at Schlosser to 
make some inquiries relative to his route, and 
learning that a countryman had just passed 
along, whose homeward path led in the very di- 
rection desired, he determined to profit by his 
company and guidance. Spurring his steed, 
therefore, he rode rapidly on, Near the Falls he 
overtook the boor, plodding heavily along. He 
was a man whose general outline announced him 
to be .of the middle age; but his visage placed 
him in the decline of life. Dissipation had pro- 
bably anticipated the palsying touch of time, and 
had wrinkled his face, and slightly tinged his 
hair with the frosty hue of winter. His blood- 
shot eyes gave proof of habitual intemperance ; 
but there was speculation in them, and a vile 





speculation it was: it was the keen cunning 
steady glance of one who in his time had cut, 
shuffied, and dealt, who could slip a card, and 
knew where the trumps lay.—With this was 
mingled the dullness of an illiterate man, and 
the humor of one who was willing to be amused, 
and meant no harm to others. Saving the be- 
setting sin above alluded to, and perhaps the 
occasional passing of a counterfeit bill upon 
strong temptation, a small matter for a frontier 
man, he might have been a right honest fellow ; 
one who knew the courtesies and good feelings 
of life, passed the cup merrily, would do a 
neighbourly act when it came in his way, never 
beat his wife when he was sober, nor troubled 
his children when they kept out of his way. 
Such at least was the estimate which our young 
soldier formed of his companion, during their 
subsequent ride together, to which it is only ne- 
cessary to add, that he seemed to have recently 
parted from good liquor, and to have attained 
that precise point of elation, which is well un- 
derstood in every polite circle by the phrase, 
** a little high.” 

When the two riders encountered, they scruti- 
nized each other with that jealous caution which 
commonly passed between strangers who met in 
those dangerous times in the vicinity of the hos- 
tile armies. The cautious question, and the 
guarded answer passed mutually, until each had 
learned as much as he could, and disclosed as 
much as he pleased. Our officer announced 
himself as a store-keeper, who had been to the 
army to make a traffic with the settlers, having 
failed in which, he was now returning home in 
haste, by a route which he was told was nearer 
than the main road, and wished to get that night 
toa place called . The countryman lived 
at that very place, was now going home, al- 
though it was still upwards of sixteen miles dis- 
tant, and he said he would be glad of our travel- 
ler’s company. 

They reached the Falls while daylight yet 
lingered over the awful abyss, and the officer, 
who had beheld this wonderful sight from the 
opposite shore, proposed to his companion to 
halt, that he might survey it undera new aspect. 





The latter, who seemed in no haste, cheerfully © 


complied, and even seemed pleased with the 
opportunity of acting the Cicerone, and detailing 
all the wonderful tales extant, in relation to the 
great cataract. He cid not, it is true, relate that 
surprising fact which Goldsmith has recorded, 
and Morse has copied from him, i. e. that the 
Indians descend these rapids in their canoes, in 
safety; because, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance is vouched for by two celebrated doctors, 
great amateurs in rivers, winds, and mountains, 
the vulgar give it no credit, and the natives deny 
it. Strange infatuation, that the assertions of 
philosophers should not be believed, in prefer- 
ence to our own erring senses and crude notions 
of probability ! When our officer mentioned this 
story to his guide, he exclaimed, ‘ Impossible ! 
the man’s sartainly cracked!” And had he told 
the same individual that Dr. Mitchell had saia 
that a whale was not a fish, he would have ex. 
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ressed similar astonishment :—so incredulous is 
ignorance, so unwilling does it bow to science 
and research. For my part, I make it a rule 
never to quarrel with a philosopher, and am 
therefore willing to admit that it is not only a 
safe but a remarkably salubrious and* amusing 
“thyme” to paddle a canoe down the Falls and 
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leaving this spot, the officer was conducted 
by his guide to. another object of admiration.— 
A short distance below the cataract, the river, 
rushing along with the immense velocity acquir- 
ed by being’ precipitated from so great a height, 
suddenly strikes a perpendicular precipice, 
which juts boldly into the stream from the Ame- 
rican side, and the current thus thrown abruptly 
to the left, creates a whirlpool, which is not the 
least among the curjosities of this region. The 
officer advanced to the edge of the cliff, and 
gazed in silence on the foaming current, and 
its overhanging banks, now dimly discovered 
through the gray twilight. His reveries were 
broken by his companion, who narrated a me- 
lancholy tale connected with the scene of their 
contemplation. Many years ago, when all of 
this country was in the possession of the British, 
a detachment of troops, having under théir con- 
voy anumber of families with their furniture 
and baggage, were overtaken by night in the 
vicinity. They still proceeded, however, in 
hopes of reaching the forts below. But the 
French and Indians had formed an ambuscade at 
this very spot, and justas the devoted party 
were passing along the brink of the precipice, 
the savage foe rushed on them with hideous 
yells. Those alone who have heard the soul- 
thrilling cry of the Indian warrior, who have 
heard it breaking through the gloom of the 
night, with all its horrible accompaniments, with 
the wail of infants, and the shrieks of women, 
with the groans of the dying, the prayers and 
curses of the living, those only can conceive the 
horror of such a moment. In vain the troops 
endeavoured to resist—the tomahawk was 
drenched in blood—the European heard the 
dreadful war-cry, and felt that it was his knell ; 
he received the fatal blow from an unseen hand, 
and had not the stern pleasure of beholding his 
antagonist, but fell, without the gratification of 
avenging his death, or the honor. of defending 
his life. Still the foe pressed on; with the war- 
whoop was mingled loud shouts of triumph and 
the laugh of demoniac exultation; the soldiers 
gave back, the horses, panic struck, fled from 
the din of battle, and in a moment were precipi- 
tated into the yawning gulf; men, women, and 
children followed, and the whole of this unhap- 
py party slept that-night under the wave. ‘* It 
is said,” continued the informer, “ that their 
spirits may still be seen of a moonlight night, 
dancing in circles in yonder whirling place where 
the water goes round rapidly—and now, see 
there ! what is that ?” The officer looked in the 
direction designated by the finger of his com- 
panion, and beheld a black object in the whirl- 
pool, rising a foot or two above the surface of 
the water, circulating rapidly with it, and gra- 
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dually approaching the centre, until it was swal- 
lowed in the vortex. He could easily imagine, 
that the trunks and boughs of trees, floating 
down the current, might be drawn into the pool, 
and whirling around within the vicinity of the 
water, might assume an upright position, and 
present the appearance which alarmed the in- 
habitants, and gave probability to their conjec- 
tures. I have never been altogether satisfied 
with this sophism of my friend. It is not possi- 
ble at this time to ascertain the true character of 
the apparition which he beheld, nor is it my busi- 
ness, as a faithful historian, to risk my reputa- 
tion by giving a positive opinion upon the sub- 
ject; yet I must remark, that I had no reason, 
nor had my military friend any, to induce a be- 
lief that this was not as genuine and as honest 
a ghost as ever was beheld by mortal eyes. The 
fact is, that this young gentleman had lately seen 
so many of his fellow mortals despatched prema- 
turely to their graves, that his mind had become 
familiarized with death, and in his dealings with 
substantial dangers he had acquired a contempt 
for unreal shadows. Iam glad, however, to add 
that he had the discretion to conceal his scep- 
ticism from his fellow traveller, to whose remark 
he gravely replied:— ‘* That human bodies when 
not decently buried seldom rested in peace, but 
that he had never heard of their doing any 
harm.” His companion assented to the truth of 
this sagacious remark, and they pursued their 
journey. 


These conversations having banished reserve, 
and the companions beginning to grow into con- 
fidence with each other, the officer ventured to 
inquire how near their route led to Fort Niagara, 
and learned that they must pass within a short 
distance of that fortress. Concealing his sense 
of the danger which this information implied to 
his person and mission, he said carelessly,— 
‘© Well, I suppose they will not disturb peacea- 
ble travellers?’ ‘** Sometimes they do, and 
sometimes they don’t,” was the reply. ‘*Do 
they ever get out as far as your little village ?” 
* Oh! yes, often!” * And how do they behave 
there? * Bad enough, bad enough,” and he 
then proceeded to narrate a number of particu- 
lars, showing how these petty marauders destroy- 
ed their property, insulted their women, and 
bullied their men, adding to the most monstrous 
acts of cruelty and oppression, the meanness of 
picking locks and pilfering trifles. It was by 
no means a matter of pleasing reflection to the 
Bearer of Despatches, that he must rest that 
night, if he rested at all, under.a roof subject to 
these domiciliary visits ; but he had other causes 
of uneasiness. It is well known thatall the in- 
habitants within the reach of an English garrison, 
who are capable of corruption, become corrupt. 
English gold, which is but a bug-bear among 
the virtuous, presents a tempting lure to the 
loose and unprincipled inhabitants of a frontier, 
who can scarcely be said to belong to any coun- 
try ; and our armies sometimes encountered 
spies and traitors, where they had fondly hoped 
to find friends. On this occasion, our officer, 
who had incautiously placed himself under the 
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guidance ofa stranger, began to feel, as dark- 
ness gathered around him, that he had acted 
imprudently, as the latter could a8 easily con- 
duct him to Fort Niagara as to a place of safety. 
He concealed his suspicions, and determined to 
act warily. 

It was dark when they reached Lewiston, a 
little village which had been entirely reduced to 
ashes by the enemy. The moon, which now 
shone brightly, disclosed the solitary chimnies 
standing amid the ruins, the fruit trees surround- 
ed by briars, the remains of enclosures, and all 
the marks of desolation. A more beautiful situa- 
tion could scarcely be imagined, but it was now 
a wilderness. Here they took a path which led 

em from the river. A thick forest now over- 
shadowed them, and they proceededin silence, 
and wrapped in impenctrable darkness, except 
at intervals, when they reached the summit of a 
hill, and the moon shot her beams through the 
branches. It was only by seizing such opportu- 
nities to watch the progress, and mark the ex- 
act position of this friendly luminary, that our 
officer, by forming some estimate of the course 
he was pursuing, could judge of the fidelity of 
his guide.’ They passed an encampment of the 
Tuscarora Indians, where all was dark and silent ; 
and about midnight arrived at the place of des- 
tination, which though characterized as a vil- 
lage, was composed of only two or three log 
cabins. To one of these, which was dignified 
with the name of a public house, our traveller 
was conducted by his companion, who apologi- 
zed for not inviting him to his own house, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, and the want of ac- 
commodations. 

Mine host though called from his bed, cheer- 
fully assisted his guest in putting away his tired 
horse, and then led him through a room where 
three or four rough two fisted fellows lay snor- 
ing with their feet to the fire, to a chamber on 
the upper floor. Supper he declined, as well 
from policy as from want of appetite ; and hav- 
ing secured the door, and laid his pistols under 
his pillow, he gathered his cloak around him, 
and threw himself on the bed. From a light 
slumber he was awaked by a low murmur of 
voices in the apartment below, to which the pre- 
cariousness of his situation induced him to listen 
with an intense and thrilling interest. Thena 
footstep was heard upon the stairs ascending 
slowly towards his apartment, and in a moment 
afterwards the latch was cautiously raised. He 
rose, seized his arms, and walked across the 
floor ; the footstep retired, the voices ceased be- 
low, and all was silent. Our officer loved his 
life as dearly as other men, but it will only be at- 
tributing to him on this occasion the feelings of 
his profession,’ to suppose that he felt more 
anxiety for his honour, and the success of his en- 
terprize. 

His broken slumbers yielded but little refresh- 
ment during the remainder of the night; and 
before the first grey streak illumined the eastern 
horizon, he arose, and stole forth with noiseless 
steps, passed the snoring boarders, and in a mo- 
ment breathed the free fresh air. His horse was 
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soon equipped, .and mounting, he rode to the 
door, and summoned his host, who was the first 
to hear his loud halloo. Surprised to find his 
guest in the saddle, he made no reply to his re- 
peated demand to know his fare, but stepping 
forward, laid his hand uponthe bridle. ‘* Hands 
off, my friend,” said the soldier, ** my horse is 
ticklish about the head.” ‘* Alight, Ad alight!” 
said the host, “ and take a dram before you £0, 
its a raw morning’’—and still held’ the rein. — 
At this moment othe faces appeared at the door, 
the officer liked neitier their compe nor their 
looks, and dropping a piece of ‘money at the 
landlord’s feet, he struck the spurs into the side 
of his steed, and dashed off in a gallop, leaving 
all danger behind. VILLAGE BEAU, 


————— 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Cardenas, when he was Ambassador in Eng- 
land from the Court of Spain, though he had 
been treated with uncommon respect by Crom- 
well, yet could never be brought to betray any 
of the secrets of his Court, to enter intoany mea- 
sures whatever to the prejudice of his nation, in 
favour of the Protector’s views ; yet, in point of 
policy, the Protector was too cunning for him ; 
for, while he was making prodigious naval pre- 
parations for the war against Spain, he had the 
address to make its Minister believe that the 
fleet which was fitting out wasto be sent to suc- 
cour the Spaniards against the Duke of Guise ; 
and in this manner he amused him, till the burn- 
ing of the galleons by Blake opened his eyes.— 
Cardenas resented this so much, that when he 
was afterwards recalled, he traversed every 
proposal of Cromwell’s at the Court of Madrid ; 
so that, while he remained there in office, the 
protector found that he was not likely to carry 
any point. He therefore determined his de- 
struction, though it was no easy matter to effect 
it, as his credit was great not only with the King 
his Master, but with the whole Spanish Court. 
Cromwell had conceived a way, however, that 
he thought would accomplish his ruin; and, to 
put itin execution, he sent for the Keeper of 
Newgate, and, privately retiring with him into 
his closet, asked him many questions concern- 


ing the several qualifications of his prisoners, - 


and among the rest, if he had any in his custody 
remarkable for house-breaking. The jailor told 
him there was a fellow under sentence of death, 
that he believed could get inor out of any house 
in the world, if his hands were at liberty. Him 
the Protector desired to see, and him the jailor 
went instantly and fetched. The fellow was 
sucha miserable woe-begone wretch, that Crom- 
well stood astonished at the sight of him, and 
more so at the specimens of his art which he 
practised at the instance of his keeper, on locks 
of the most curious contrivance ; these, though 
of different forms, he readily opened, and suid 
there was no lock ever made that he would not 
undertake to openinthe same manner. The 
keeper was then ordered to withdraw, and the 
Protector, after some private discourse with the 
fellow, remanded him back to Newgate under 
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the same guard that brought him. But at the 
dead of night he sent a trusty person to New- 
gate, with a warrant signed in form to the keep- 
er, for his releasement, and with orders to bring 
him again into-his presence to receive some in- 
struction. When the fellow came the second 
timey the Protector then showed hima plan of 
a garden and pavilion, into which he was to 
make his way by opening a certain number of 
Jocks, each of wiich had three keys: and then 
he asked him ifehe thought he could effect it, 
promising him not only a free pardon, but a con- 
siderable reward for his pains. ‘The fellow said 
hecould. The Protector told him he should be 
conducted to the place where the service was to 
be:performed, and then he would have a letter 
given him, which he was to drop under a table 
that he would find in the middle of the pavilion, 
as there represented in the plan. This was all 
the fellow was intrusted with, and care had been 
taken to provide him suitable apparel, and every 
thing necessary for his journey and the service 
he was to perform; so that be no sooner receiv- 
ed his instructions, than he was hurried off im- 
mediately, and put-on board the vessel that car- 
ried him to Spain. The person to whose con- 
duct he was intrusted had his instructions like- 
wise ; but, as the one did not know where he 
was to be carried, so the other was not acquaint- 
ed with the business of his companion when he 
had brought him to the determined place and 
given him the letter; but was instantly to leave 
himjto himself, and repair to Venice with an- 
other letter, which he was to deliver to the Eng- 
lish Envoy there. Each of these performed his 
service punctually. The letter the felon car- 
ried was directed to Don Cardenas, Secretary of 
State, to the Spanish King; and was written in 
English with Cromwell’s own hand, thanking 
him for the care he had taken to perform his en- 
gagements, and acquainted him that the 20,000/, 
sterling which had been stipulated, was lodged 
inthebank of Venice for his use, and that he 
might draw for it whenever he pleased. This 
letter, as Cromwell had foreseen, was picked up 
by the King, whose custom was to repair to that 
pavilion-every morning, to deliberate on the 
weighty affairs of the nation, and to read des- 
patches, as well as to receive the advice and as- 
sistance of his Council. ‘The King, knowing the 
hand, but not understanding the contents, was 
greatly alarmed, and immediately sent for the 
English Agent, who read the contents to his 
Majesty, but protested his ignorance as to any 
secret intelligence between Cardenas and his 
master, who, he said, was of such a temper as 
never to intrust a second person with things of 
that nature. This increased his Majesty’s ap- 
prehensions, and, when the Council assembled, 
Cardenas was ordered to withdraw, and the let- 
ter was produced by the King, with an account 
of its contents and the manner of finding it ; ad- 


’ ding, that Cardenas was indeed the last man 


that sat there — his Majesty, the evening 
before it was found. All unanimously pronoun- 


ced him a traitor ; and his whole conduct, while 
at the English Court, was recalled to mind, and 
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urged in proof of it ; but his Majesty, whose af. 
fection for him was sincere, was unwilling to 
judge so rashly of him without further evidence, 
and knowing the artifice of Courtiers todisgrace 

or supplant one another in their Prince’s favour, 
and that it might not be impossible that some or 
other of the Council might counterfeit sucha  » 
letter, and drop it there with a design to ruin 
Cardenas, proposed to trace the affuir to the 
bottom before passing sentence, by sending to “' 
Venice to know if such a precise sum was lodg- _, 
ed in the bank there, by whom lodged, and for ° 
whose use, His Majesty’s proposal was thought 
reasonable, and a messenger was immediately 
despatched to the Spanish Minister at Venice to 
make strict inquiry into the above particulars 

The messenger returned, and brought with h 

the original order, dated the same day with the 
letter to Cardenas, written with the same hand, 
and, to remove all suspicion, sealed with the 
Protector’s own seal, and the great seal of Eng- 
land annexed.—There now remained no farther * 
doubt. Cardenas was infamously degraded, and * 
his estate confiscated; but his Majesty, by rea- 
son of his age and long services, thought fit to 
spare his life. 


* 


- ee - 
From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
TO A STAR. 


Thon brilliant meteor in the fields of space, 
That seem’st for us to have no place nor part, 

But made some happier earth to light and grace, 
O tell me what thou art! 


Art thou a world like this, opake and round, 
Peopled with beings who are born to die,— 

One of ten thoasand glories which surround 
The throne of the Most High ? 


If fill’ with mortals, are they of degrees, 
From him who governs, to the wretch who delves, 
The wexker to the stronger slaves, and these, 
Slaves to their grosser selves ? 


And do some toil for riches, some for power, 
Giving immortal happiness for fame, 

Their hopes eternal for the present hour, 
Their being tor a name? 


Perhaps thon art a sun, when seen more near, 
Yielding thy generous heat to work(s afar ; 
And this, our sun, may to those worlds appear, 

As thou to us, a star. 


Methinks, as now thou tremblest in the sky. 

Thou know’st what longings fill my thirsting heart 
Thyself reveal then, beauteous mystery ! 

O, tell me what thou art! 

——— ’ 

Continual prosperity hardens the heart, as, 
continual sunshine does the earth; but when the 
one is softened by the tears of sorrow, and the 
other by genial showers, they yield those fruits 
which the necessities of man require. Goodness 
is twice blessed in what it gives and what it re- 
ceives. The peace and comfort we impart to . 
others is restored to our own bosom, by the satis- 
faction of an approving conscience, as the va- 
pours which ascend through the day, fall back 
at night in refreshing dews upon the earth. 


J.P. M. 
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VIEW OF THE SCHUYLEILL, 
FRQM THE OLD WATER-WORKS. : 
(See, Engraving.) 

Rivers in all ages and countries have been 
regarded with a species of exclusive, even of pa- 
triotic feeling. They are the favourite theme 
of poets, they have been adorned by fancy with 


a thousand new beauties, they have been endued | 


‘with miraculous attributes, and assigned as the 
abode of deities. In the burning and Sandy re- 
zions of the East, rivers are said to exist in icy 
coldness; others, to bear fertility in their waters, 
and to distribute new blessings among the re- 
gions through which they flow. Travellers can 
yet discover in dry plains the once famous foun- 
tains of Greece, from the graphic descriptions in 
which her writers. delighted to indulge. There 
is scarcely a stream in Italy, from the silent 
-Liris to tho-mejestie Po, that is not adorned and 
immortalized by genius. All the waters that 
wander through the irrigaous valleys of England; 
from old father Thames to the remote and syl- 
van Wye, have been recorded in the familiar 
pages of poetry and romance, till they seem 
something more than the features 6f if 1a te 
nature, and are fixed in the mind as object$ of 
peculiar veneration and love. 

Imagination has scarcely yet given these ad- 
ditional charms to the streams of America, but 
as in native beauty they far surpass all that the 
old world can offer, so in future times there may 
arise new Virgils and new Miltons to endow 
them with that which genius and fancy only can 
add to nature. The character of vast grandeur 
that has been impressed upon her mountains, 
her forests, her cataracts, and her boundless 
prairies, has also distinguished her rivers; and 
the endless torrents which flow through the beds 
of the Mississippi and the Amazon, have caused 
her smaller streams to pass unnoticed, though 
they may well rival the most boasted of Europe. 

Of these no one exceeds the SCHUYLKILL in 
various usefulness and beauty. It flows foy more 
than a hundred miles through the state of Penn- 
sylvania; its shores covered with luxuriant for- 
ests, with fields rich in every product of agri- 
culture, and with mines of valuable minerals. 
The scenery is picturesque beyond description. 
Here are seen spreading along its banks, villas 
and verdant lawns—there the eye can penetrate 
but a little way into woods of primeval growth; 
occasionally a passage is worn through ridges 
of mountains rising precipitously on either side, 
the channel studded with gigantic rocks, scat- 
tered with the wildest irregularity—in other 
places the stream spreads into broad and placid 
sheets of water, as bright and as beautiful as the 
lakes of Italy, 

The annexed engraving presents a view. of the 
ScHUYLKILL, where it passes the western limits 
of Philadelphia. “The two bridges by which it 
is there crossed are both delineated, and as no- 
ble specimens of enterprise and art they are de- 
serving of attention and examination. The 
lower or Permanent Bridge is thirteen hundred 
feet in length, and consists of three arches, of 
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which the centre one has a span of one hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet, and an elevation from 
the surface of the river of thirty-one feet: the 
western pier is a work of regular and solid ma- 
sonry; in a depth of water forty-one fect, m 
which respect it is supposed to exceed every 
other in the world. It was execttted in forty-one~ 
days and nights, and contains six thousand opt 
hundred @ad seventy-eight perches of stone. 
The Upper Bridge, at Fairmount, consists. of a 
single arch of beauty, stretching over the 
e river, and is three hundred 
and thirty-four feet wide, @gpan believed to be 
greater than any other ne fice. o, 

Beyond these works are seer tie celebrated 
structures that supply the city with watef;.on. 
the right.of the foreground the buildings origi- 
nally erected for the same purpose ; ‘around, 
the inereasing edifices, which are fast depriving 
the stream of every picturesque feature, and 
leaving it rather the channel of abundant com- 
merce, than an object of admiration to the lover 
of simple nature. 

—_— = : ; 
VIEW OF THE HUBSON, 
‘ NEAR WESf POINT 
(See Engraving.) 

Perhaps there is not in the United States, if in 
the known world, a more desirable situation to 
the traveller, or to the citizen released for a time 
from the cares of business, than is to be found on 
board those noble steam boats that ply their 
rapid course on the bosom of the Hudson be- 
tween New York and Albany. 

The romantic and beautiful scenery, that pro- 
gressively appear on either side of the river, 
especially among the Highlands, sometimes tow- 
ering in the distance and gradually sloping to the 
waters edge, at others rising with steep ascent, 
and covered with vegetation from the brink, and 
sometimes presenting a precipitous wall of rocks 
from the surface, evidently bearing the .appear- 
ance of having been cut away by the attrition of 
the water at some remote period of time. In 


‘fact almost the whole course of the river, shows 


that at one time there must have been an inn- 
mense lake, covering a, large portion of the lands 
of the upper country, the waters of which forced 
their way to the ocean from this outlet. 

West Point claims one-of the handsomest situ- 
ations on this noble stream, and its history is one 
of the most interesting to Americans, although 
its fortress is now in ruins. General Washington 
considered it the Gibraltar of America, during 


‘the revolutionary struggle, and while his army 


was stationed in the Highlands to wateh the 
motions of the British, believing it impossible 
that honour should be wanting in the breast 


‘which he knew to be the seat of valour, he en- 


trusted the command of this important place to 


‘the care of General Arnold, with the most valu- 


able stores of which it was the repesjtory. The 


-story of that traitor’s plans for delivering his past 


into the hands of the British, and the fortunate 
detection and arrest of Major Andre that saved 
it, is well known. In September, 1780, while the 
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British held possession of Hudson river up to the 
borders of the Highlands, and Gen. Arnold was 
in command here, a correspondence was carried 
on by him with the Britsh officers on the subject 
of surrendering his post into their hands. To 
bring theirdesigns to a concliision, it was deter- 
mined that a meeting should be held./ 

Andre was sent under cover of the night from 


the sloop of war Vulture, which was then lying: 


in Haverstraw Bay, to a place which had been 
appointed for the conference. A man by the 
name of Smith had been sent ozboard by Arnold, 
under the pretence of negogiiting about an hon- 
ourable treaty witkGreat Britain, and he accom- 
panied André tothe foot of a mountain called 
ithe Long Clove, on the west side of the river. 
Here they fouud Gen: Arnold in a dark grove of 
evergreen trees, according to appointment. 
The substance of the conversation held on that 
occasion, may be imagined, as well as the differ- 
ent emotions which must have agitated the par- 
ties. The neighbourig scenery throws over the 
place a darkness and gloom well accordant with 
the memory of that night, and the melancholy 
events of which it was the precursor; and the 
greater and far more extensive evils which it 
might have occasioned, by placing this most im- 
portant post in the power of our enemies. So 
long was this interview in coming to a close, that 
the day dawned about the time of its termina- 
tion, and the approaching light put it out of the 
power of Major Andre to pass in safety the posts 
at Verplank’s andStony Points». He-was there- 
fore obliged to fetire to Smith’s house; and 
change his dress fera plain disguise. 
General Arnold’ had furnished him with a pass, 
. under the name,of John Andéfson; and on the 
following evenmg*he set out by land, accompa- 
nied by Smith asa guide. Theyrode that night 
to Mc Koy’s, after going eight or nine miles; and 
the next he spent at Pine’s Bridge over Croton 
river. Here he parted with Smith, and proceéd- 
ed alone six miles, when, as he had passed’ the 
American lines, and was approaching those of 
the British, he was discovered by three men who 
were concealed from him behifid a bank; and one 
of them suddenly stepping from under a tree by 
the road side, seized his horse by the bridle. 
Andre was put off his guard, either by a sense of 
security, or surprise, and thoughtlessly demanded 
where he was from. ‘‘ From below,’’ replied 
the man; meaning from the British party. ‘* So 
am I,’ replied Andre; and he immediately in- 
formed him of his being a British officer; travel- 
ling on urgent business. % 
When he discovered that the strangers were 
New York militia-men, on a scout between the 
lines, he offered his watch as a ransom for his 
liberty; but having searched his clothes, they 
found proof of his designs, and refused to release 
him. They found in his boots, a description of 
the works at West Point, with returns of all the 
forces of the garrison, in the hand-writing of 
Arnold. This happened on the 23d Sept. A 
messenger was immediately sent to General 
Washington, and at Andre’s request, Lieut. Col. 
Jamieson sent to Arnold, to inform him that An- 


j|and valuable collection of books on the various 
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derson was taken. The latter messenger arrived 
first; and Arnold, as soon as he learnt the truth, 
took the horse on which he had come, and rush- 
ing down a very steep bank sprang into a boat, 
and ordered the rowers to take him on board the 
Vulture. As soon as Gen. Washington was in- 
formed of Andre’s capture, he dispatched Col. 
Hamilton to Verplank’s Point to stop him; but 
he arrived too late, and Arnold escaped en board. 

On the 29th.of September a board of officers 
was appointed for the trial of Major Andre, and 
sentenced him to suffer death asa spy. Objec- 
tions were made to this sentence, on the ground 
that Andre had been introduced into the Ameri- 
can camp under the passport of one of our offi- 
cers; but the delivery of Arnold being made the 
condition of his release, and that being refused 
by the British, he was kept in prison until the 
2nd Oct. when he was hung at the town of Tap- 
pan, where his body was afterwards intorrod. 

A military Academy is now located at West } 
Point, designed for the instruction of young men 
destined for the army. The number of these 
Cadets is confined to 250, and in choosing from 
the applicants, the sons of Revolutionary Ofh- 
cers are allowed the first claim, and Orphans of 
Officers of the last war, the next. Many of 
these lads ‘‘not yet out, of their teens,’’ can 
maneuvyre a regiment with as much precision as 
veteran Officers, and are destined to be at some 
time, if opportunity offers, ‘not unknown to fame.’ 

The level on which the buildings of the insti- 
tution are erected, is 188 feet above the river, 
though it has the appearance of having once 
formed a part of its bed. The principal building 
ris large and striking. The annual expense of the 
Institution to the United States is $115,000. The 
stm paid for the education of a cadet is about 
$330 per ann. The library consists of a large 
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“branches of military science. 





“The following is from a poem called the “ Hudson,” written 
ae by DANIEL McKINNON, Esq. 
Now meeting the pure breath of morn, and borne 
Within the steep projecting Highland’s ridge, 
The prospect rises round, gigantic, vast, 
O'ershadowing mountains soar, invested thick 
Their shaggy waists, and to'their summits far, 
A wilderness unbounded to the eye, 
Profuse and pathless, unsubdued by toil. 
Diminuiive beneath, the Hudson, deep 
Coere’d by rocks, and silent, penetrates 
The solitudinary and woodland scene ; 
His former course disordered, winding through 
Uncertain, struggling for a passage. Far 
Within the lofty desert we behold 
The Fort*, and thundering cannon on its brow, 
Rais’d on the western rocks, where trav’ller’s long 
The base and vain design that had betray’d 
Columbia, shall relate. Here one while, steep 
In cliffs, and perpendicular, the shore 
Sublime, abrupt its craggy front exalts, 
And blackens @’er the tide, then low at first, 
And rising from the naked granite banks, 
A sunny length of wood, out-streteh’d from hill 
To hill, light undulating o’er the yoke 
Of distant mountains, swells into the skies, 


* West Point. 


























- sir, what is the subject of it?’’ 





From “ The Token,” for 1828, 
THE TWINS. 
I tell itto you as *twas told to me.” 

in the autumn of 1826, I had occasion’ to 
visit the town of N , beautifully situated on 
the western bank of the Connecticut river. My 
business led me to the house of B- , a lawyer 
of threescore and ten, who was now resting 
from the labours, and enjoying the fruits of a 
life strenuously and successfully devoted to his 
profession. His drawing room was richly fur- 
nished, and decorated with Several valuable 
paintings. There was one among them, that 
particularly attracted my attention. It repre- 
sented a mother with two beautiful children, 
one in either arm, a light veil thrown over the 
group, and one of the children pressing its lips 
to the cheek of the mother. ‘* That,’’ said I, 
pointing to the picture, ‘‘ is very beautiful. Pray, 
# It is a mother 
and her twins,’’ said he; ‘‘ the picture in itself 
is esteemed a fine one, but I value it more for 
the recollections which are associated with it.’’ 
I turned my eye upon B ; he looked commu- 
nicative, and I asked him for the story. ‘Sit 
down,”’ said he, ‘‘ and I will tell you it.”” We 
accordingly sat down, and he gave the following 
narrative. 

During the period of the war of the revolu- 
tion, there resided, in the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts, a farmer by the name of Stedman, 
He was a man of substance, descended from a 
very respectable English family, well educated, 
distinguished for great firnmess of character in 
general, and alike remarkable for inflexible integ- 
rity and stedfast loyalty to his king. Such was 
the reputation he sustained, that even when the 
most violent antipathies against royalism swayed 
the community, it was still admitted on all 
hands, that farmer Stedman, though a tory, was 
honest in his opinions, and firmly believed them 
to be right. 

The period came when Burgoyne was advanc- 
mg from the north. It was a time of great 
anxiety with both the friends and foes of the re- 
volution, and one which called forth their high- 
est exertions. The patriotic militia flocked to 
the standard of Gates and Stark, while many 
of the tories resorted to the quarters of Bur- 
goyne and Baum. Among the latter was Sted- 
man. He had no sooner decided it to be his duty, 
than he took a kind farewell of his wife, a wo- 
man of uncommon beauty, gave his children, a 
twin boy and girl, a long embrace, then mounted 
his horse and departed. He joined himself to 
the unfortunate expedition of Baum, and was 
taken with other prisoners of war, by the victo- 
rious Stark. 

He made no attempt to conceal his name or 
character, which were both soon discovered, 
and he was accordingly committed to prison as a 
traitor, The goal in which he was confined, 
was in the western part of Massechusetts, and 
nearly in a ruinous condition. The farmer was 
one night waked from his sleep by several per- 
sons in his room. ‘* Come,” said they, ‘* you 
can now regain your liberty: we have made a 
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breach in the prison, through which you cen es- 
cape.”? To their astonishment, Stedman utterly 
refused to leaye the prison. In vain they expos- 
tulated with him; im vain they represented to 
him that life was at stake. His reply was that | 
he was a/true man, and a servant of king 
George, and he would not creep out of a hole 
at nights and sné&k away from the rebels, to 
save hig neck fromAhe gallows. Finding it alto- 
gether fruitless to attempt to move him, his 
friends left him with some expressions of spleen. 

The time at }éngth arrived for the trial of the 
prisoner. Thedistance to the place where the 
court was sitting was about sixty miles.» Sted- » 
man remarked to the sheriff, when he came to_ 
attend him, that it would save some expense and 
inconvenience, if he’ could be permitted to go 
alone, and on foot. . ‘‘And suppose,” said the 
sheriff, ‘fthat you should prefer your safety to 
your honour, and leave me to seek you in the 
British’ camp?’’ ‘‘1 had thought,’ said the far- 
mer, reddening with indignation, ‘‘ that I was 
speaking to one who knew me.” **4 do know 
you, indeed,”’ said the sheriff; **I spoke but in 
jests you shall have your way. Go, and on the 
third day I shall expect to see you at S$ “a 

- * * * The farmer departed, and at the 
zppointed time he placed himself in the hands of 
the sheriff. 

I was now engaged as his counsel. Stedsman 
insisted before the court, upon telling his whole 
story; and, when I would have taken advantage 
of some technical points, he sharply rebuked me. 
and told me that he had not employed me to 
prevaricate, but only to assist him in telling the 
truth. I had never seen such a display of sumple 
integrity. It was affecting to witness his love’ 
of holy, unvarnished truth, elevating him above 
every other consideration, and presiding in his 
breast as a sentiment even superior to the love 
of life. I saw the tears more than once spring- 
ing to the eyes of his judges; never before, vr 
since, have I felt such an interest ina client. | 
plead for him as I would have plead for my own 
life. I drew tears, but I could not sway the 
judgment of stern men, controlled rather by « 
sense of duty than the compassionate prompt- 
ings of humanity. Stedman was condemmed. | 
told him there wasa chance of pardon, if he 
would ask for it. I drew up a petition and re- 
quested him to sign it, but he refused. ‘* I have 
done,’’ said he, ** what I thought my duty. I 
can ask pardon of my God, and my king; but it 
would be hypocrisy to ask forgiveness of these 
men, for anaction which I should repeat, were I 
placed again in similar circumstances. No! ask 
me not to sign that petition. If what you call 
the cause of American freedom requires the 
blood of an honest man for a consciéntious dis- 
charge of what he deemed his duty, let me be 
its victim. Go to my judges, and tell them that 
I place not my fears nor my hopesin them.’’ It 
was in vain that I pressed the subject; and I went 
away in despair. 

In returning to my house, I accidentally call- 
ed on an acquaintance, a young man of brilliant 
genius, the subject of a passionate predilection 
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for painting. This led him frequently to take 
excursions into the country, for the purpose of 
sketching such objects and scenes as were in- 
teresting to him. From one of these rambles he 
had just returned. I found him sitting at his ea- 
sel, giving the last touches to the picture which 
attracted your attention. He asked'my opinion 
of it. ‘It is a fine picture,’’ said T, “is it a 
fancy piece, or are they portraits?’’ ‘They are 
portraits,’’ said he; ** and, saye perhaps a little 
embellishment, they are I think, striking por- 
traits of the wife and children ‘of your unfortu- 
nate client, Stedman. In the course of my ram- 


bles, I chanced to call at his house in H—~. I 





never saw a more beautiful group., The mother 
3s one of a thousand; and the twins\are a pair of 
cherubs.’’ ‘* Tell me,’’ said I, laying my hand 
on the picture, ‘tell me, are they true and 
faithful portraits of the wife and children of Sted- 
man?’’? My earnestness made my friend stare. He 
assured me that they were, so far as he could be 
permitted to judge of his own productions. [ asked 
no farther questions; I seized the picture, and 
hurried with it to the prison where my client was 
confined. I found him sitting, his face covered 
with his hands, and apparently wrung by Keen 
emotion. I placed the picture in such a situa- 
tion that he could not fail to see it. [laid the 
petition on the little table by his side, and left 
the room. 

In half an hour I returned. The farmer grasp- 
ed my hand, while the tears stole down his 
cheeks; his eye glanced first upon the picture, 
and then to the petition. He said nothing, but 
handed the latter to me. I took it, and left 
the apartment. He had put his name to it. The 
petition was granted, and Stedman was set at li- 
herty. 

—<>——— 


ADAM IN EDEN. 


In the morning of the world, when the earth 
which we inhabit had just come forth from the 
hand of its Maker, how awful must have been 
the scene! how sublime the spectacle! The ris- 
ing of the sun has in every age deservedly been 
celebrated by the poet, and has been depicted 
with all the force of language, and in all the 
richness and luxuriance of description—let us 
suppose ourselves present when his first beam 
shot upon the earth, when “ light was’’ at the 
command of the Almighty, and chaos and dark- 
ness disappeared from off the face of the land, 

where shall we find language to describe 


™ bs the effects of its presence, or the loveli- 


‘ness of the scene which it revealed to the eye 
of man? A scene replete with beauties—of 
boundless and indescribable grandeur; a vision: 
a something which Fancy could not have paint- 
ed, which Imagination could not have conceived 
—extended lawns of verdure—waving forests— 
peaceful rivufets, majestic mountains; an earth 
containing every means of happiness for created 
beings—a heaven stretched forth like a canopy 
to coyer and protect them. How strange, but 
yet how interesting was the situation of the hu- 
man being who first beheld this heaven, who 
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first wandered iit this paradise! We praise retire- 
ment, we look back with a partial eye upon the 
early ages, and upon the peaceful sports and oc- 
cupations of rural life. With what pleasing 
sensations then must we regard the first inhabi- 
tant of the very earliest ages, the patriarch of 
the world, the common father of mankind! 

May we not picture to the mind his employ- 
ments, his objects, his pursuits? his simple plea- 
sures, his trifling pains, his open manners, sin- 
cere mind, and uncorrupted heart! A child in 
knowledge indeed, but with the powers, and the 
capabilities of a man—a very pulpit in intellect, 
but with the creation for his school, and the God 
of nature for his teacher! Do we value real 
pursuits? here is a man who knew none other; 
the werld to him was an extensive garden; he 
lived and died in forests, and in fields; cities he 
knew not, they had no existence; the pursuits 
or the vices of cities preyed not on his mind, 
they inflamed not his imagination, they could 
not even reach his dreams. Do we praise re- 
tirement? here is a man—secluded from ‘the 
world shall we say? there is no world from 
which he can seclude himself; he wanders among 
the groves, he pierces into the thickets, he 
plunges in the stream, he climbs among the 
mountains, but the face of his fellow he sees 
not, nor expects to see! At length, indeed, 
softened and harmonized into the female form, 
he beholds his likeness, the image of himself— 
he looks—he speaks—the first glance of intel- 
ligence darts from the eye of man, and the mu- 
tual interchange of thought commences in the 
species. That moment was in fact the birth of 
mind, the first beaming of mental light, the 
commencement and the original compact of so- 
ciety! 

Every action in the life of this man and of this 
woman is in no peculiar degree important, as 
they must all have had considerable influence m 
modifying the human character, and directing 
the subsequent fortunes of the human race; as 
the mind must in them have taken the first im- 
pulse, and all the subsequent thoughts and ac- 
tions of their descendants have been in accord- 
ance with the original bias they have given. 
Their actions, however, as well as our own, 
were in the hands of an all-directing Providence, 
who doubtless guided them for the best, and 
who formed the earth, and its mhabitants, both 
in the earliest ages and in the present moment, 
as was best calculated for the prosperity and the 
happiness of every rational and every living 
thing. 

——a 


SINGULAR PROGNOSTICS. 


On the eve of the day of the assassination of 
Julius Cesar, the temple of Jupiter Stator trem- 
bled to its foundation, and an enormous piece of 
rock fell from the heighth of the capitol, and car- 
ried with it a Roman standard bearer, who was on 
guard at the opening of the road. 

The Generals of Alexander the Great noticed, 
that on the morning of the death of this great 
Captain, the armour which he wore at the pas- 
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sage of the Granicus and the battle of Arbela, 
perspiredall over, and exhaled a smell like that 
of a dead body. . ‘ 

Every year on the anniversary of the battle of 
Marathon, a day of victory and liberty for the 
Grecks, there was heard in the plains where the 
battle was fought, a great clashing of arms, anda 
noise as of the shouts of persons rousing each 
other to the combat. 

Dessaix, on his departure for the campaign of 
Italy, on his return from Egypt, said to his friends 
who were congratulating him upon the new lau- 
rels he was going to gather. ‘ You will not, per- 
haps, see me, the bullets are no longer our friends.’ 
The day of Marengo was the anniversary of one 
of his victories in Upper Egypt. 

The day of the violent death, or rather of the 
assassination of Charles XII, they experienced at 
Stockholm a hurricane more dreadful than any 
which had occurred within the memory of man. 
The arms of Sweden placed over the door of the 
Swedish Ambassador, at London, also fell with 
a crash. 

Duguesclin, on advancing to lay siege to Ran- 
dan, fell from his horse, and his'constable’s sword, 
which he then held in his hand, buried itself so 
deep in the earth, that it required a powerful ef- 
fort to draw it out. His bier was decorated with 
the Keys of the conquered towns. 

On the day of the entry of the Russians, Aus- 
trians, and Prussians, into Paris, the great branch 
of the tree under which Marechal Catinat lay 
buried at St. Gratien, fell with a loud noise. 

The Prince of Navarre (afterwards Henry the 
4th) while playing at dice with several person- 
ages of Charles the 9th’s Court, on the eve of St. 
Bartholomew, observed several drops of blood 
fall on the cloth, which spread consternation 
among the players. 

The mother of Varus, a Roman lady of the 
highest distinction, on the day of her son’s defeat, 
perceived large tears to fall from his bust. A 
fearful eclipse foretold to Rome andto Augustus 
the massacre of his legions and the first person- 
ages of the state. 

Gustavus Adolphus, when young, received 
from a lady whom he much loved, an iron ring, 
which he never allowed to leave him. It was 
composed of seven circles, which formed the let- 

_ters of his two names. Seven days before his 
death it was taken from him without his perceiv- 
ing this extraordinary theft.—Furet de Londres. 


Se 


JUDGE CRANE. 


Shortly after the first republican constitution of the 
state of New-York was framed, and the judiciary sys- 
tem was established for the civil department, the su- 
preme court, or that branch of it called the “ circuit 
court,’ was appointed for one of the circuits in the 
county of Duchess, and the eccentric Judge Crane 
was to preside.—Judge Crane was very wealthy, and 
highly respected for his public and private virtues, es- 
, pecially for his charitableness to the poor; but he al- 
ways appeared in a plain garb, and would hardly ever 
wear an over coat, whatever the weather might be, 
and it was seldom that he rode when he went abroad, 
although he owned many valuable horses. On the 
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morning of the me in which the court was to begin, 
the judge set out before day and walked gently on, 
through hail, rain and snow, to the appointed place. 
On arriving at Poughkeepsie, cold and wet, he walked 
to atavern, where he found the landlady and her ser- 
vauts were making large preparations for the enter- 
tainment of the judges, iawyers, and other gentlemen, 
whom they expected would attend the circuit court. 
The judge was determined to have some sport, and 
ina pleasant tone addressed the landlady—l have no 
money, and was obliged to come to court, and I have 
walked through this dreadful storm more than twenty 
miles. I am wet and cold, dry and hungry; I want 
something to eat before the court begins ;—when the 
landlady put herself in a magisterial posture, and put- * 
ting on a countenance of contempt, said to the judge, 
you say you are wet.and cold, dry and hot; how can 
all that be? No, my dear madam, says the judge, Lsaid 
that I was wet and cold, and if you had been out as 
long as I have been in this storm, I think you would 
likewise be wet and cold. I said that I wanted some- 
thing to drink and eat. But you have no money you 
say, retorted the landlady. I told you the truth, says 
the judge, the whole trath, and nothing but the truth ; 
but were Lasrich as Cresus Il would be willing to 
work for something to eat and to drink. * Croesus, 
who is Croesus ?” says the lady. I never knew him, 
said the judge, but | have understood that he was very 
rich. I want something to eat and something todrink, 
and were Las poor as Job in his utmost ealamity, and 
had my health and strength as well as I now have, I ' 
would willingly go to work a little while, if 1 could only 
get something to drink anda bite of good victuals. 
Well, old daddy, says she, how much do you want to 
drink? Halfa giflof good brandy, madam, says he. 
Very well, says she, I will give you half a gill and some 
cold victuals if you will go into the back yard and eut 
and split three armsful of wood, and bring it into the 
kitchen, where the servants want to make a good fire 
to dry the gentlemen’s great coats when they come, 
and after you get your victuals, 1 shall want you to go 
away. Well, says he, give me the brandy, and Vil 
soon bring the wood.—He drank the liquor and walk- 
ed quietly into the wood yard, where he found a good 
axe, and he soon laid by the kitchea fire the proper 
quantity of wood, viz: his arms three times full— 
The landlady had got his cold luneheon on the table, in 
hopes that he would eat and be off—now for the good 
bite of victuals, says the judge—There it is, said she 
eoldiy. And itis almost as cold as myself but not half 
so wet, for Isee neither tea, nor coffee, nor chocolate 
to wet it. Beggars must not be chosers, said she. . 
fam not begging of you, madam, said he, but have 
paid the tull price demanded. I told you, said she, I 
would give you cold victuals, and there is cold boiled 
ham, cold pork and beef, cold potatoes‘and turnips, 
and cold vinegar, pickles, and soup, and if you want 
any thing hot, there is mustartl and pepper, and here is 
good bread, good butter, and good cheese, and all good, 
enough for such an old ragsmuftin as you are. It is all 
very good, said he, pleasantly, but madam be so good 
as to let me have some new milk, warm right from 
the cow, to wet this good victuals. The cows are not 
milked, says she. ‘Vhen let me have a bowl of cold 
milk, said he. I will not send the servants in this 
storm to the spring-house to skim it for you, said she, 
Said he, with a pleasant smile, dear madam, I have a 
good wife at home, older than you are, who would go 
out in a worse storm than this, to milk the cows, and 
bring the milk to the poorest man on earth ‘at his re- 
quest; orto bring the milk from the spring-louse, 
cream and all, without skimming, to feed the most 
abjectof the human race. Youhave a very good wife 
at home, says she. Indeed I have, said he, and she 
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keeps my clothes clean and whole, and notwithstand- 


ing you called me ‘an old ragamuffin,” I am not’ 
as 


amed to appear abroad in the clothes | wear, in any 
good company. Well, 1 must confess, says she, that 
when you have your broad brimmed hat off you look 
middling well, but 1 want you to eat and be off, for 
we wantthe fire to dry the gentlemen’s great coats 
and umbrellas by; and among the rest we expect 
Judge Crane. Judge Crane, says the judge, who is 
Judge Crane? The circuit Judge, says she, one of 
the supreme Judges, you old fool. 

Weill, says the judge, I will bet a goose that Judge 
Crane has not had, and will not have a great coat on 
his back, or an umbrella over his head thisday. You 
old goose, said she, I care nothing for your bets. Eat 
and be off; 1 tell you Judge Crane is tobe here, and 
we’vye no room for you. dont eare, said he, one rye 
straw more for Judge Crane than | do for myself, and 
it has got to be so late, that if he has to come at this 
time of the day, he would more likely go directly to 
the court-house, and stay until dinner time, than goto 
any tavern; and if business was very urgent, he would 
be very likely to stay away even from dinner. I know 
something about the old codger, and some people say 
he 1s a rusty, crusty, old Judge. Pretty talk, indeed, 
says the landlady, about the supreme Judge. Now 
eat your cold check and be off, or be off without eating, 
just asyou please. Itell you, says the judge, Judge 
Crane is not the supreme judge, and if he werehe is 
no more fit to be ajudge than Lam. Well, now be off 
with yourself, says she. Don’t be in so great aburry, 
said he, mildly. 1 wish to know who is the landlord 
here? I wish to know where he is? He is the high 
sheriff of the county, and wont be home till night: 
but if he were here you would notstuy long. Weil, 
madam, said he, give us acup of cider to wet my yic- 
tuals, if you wout give me milk. Not a drop, saysher 
ladyship.—The judge who had now got pretty well 
warmed and dried, and wished for his breakfast, put 
on a stern countenance, and positively declared he 
would not leave the room and fire until he pleased. But, 
added he, if you will grant my request, [ will eat and 
he off. The cider was immediately brought, and the 
judge partook heartily of the collation before him, 
took his*broad brimmed hat, and gently walked to the 
court house, where he found good fires and clean floors, 
and during the court hours he presided with dignity 
and propriety. 

When the judge withdrew, the landlady anxiously 
looked after him for some time, as he walked steadily 
on towards the court house, supposing hita tv be some 
poor man summoned up to court as a witness, or some 
culprit, or some vagabond who might give ber fur- 
ther trouble in time of courts, and expressed to her 
servants a desire that they would see that he did not 
disturb the gentlemen and the judge who might put 
up there.—While some of the gists declared that if 
he did come, they would use some of his own ex- 
pressions, which he used respecting Judge Crane.— 
Let me see, says one, “ rusty, crusty,” yes, and * fusty 
old fudge,” says another. 

When dinner was announced, the court, not being 
thronged, was iminediately adjourned, and the day 
being stormy and cold, the judges and lawyers poured 
into the sheviff’s tavern, where they were sure of 
good fires and a good fare, all except judge Crane, 
who walked to a store and purchased a valuable shawl, 
and put it into his pocket on the inside of hie coat, 
then walked quietly to the tavern. While he was thus 
detained, the landlady entered the dining room and 
earnestly inquired if Judge Crane had come in. The 

answer was, * not yet, madam, and perhaps he may 
not come.” The landlady, who was anxious to pay 
the highest respest to the supreme judge, retired to 
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the kitchen, not a little chagrined, or disappointed. fn 
the mean time the judge arrived, and being at pro- 
er times very sociable, and at all times fond of cheer- 
ing the minds of those present, he began to make some 
pertinent :emarks, and to tell some lively anecdotes, 
intended to convey good morals, which set the whole 
company into an uproar of laughter. And at this in- 
stant, one of the waiting maids entered the room to 
inform the gentlemen that they might sit down to din 
ner. She did her errand and hastened back to her 
mistress with the tidings, that the old fusty fellow with 
his broad brimmed hat on, was right in among the 
bareheaded gentlemen, talking as loud as he could, 
and all the judges and lawyers were laughing at him. 
Then go, said she, and whisper to the old man that I 
wish him to come into the kitchen. The errand was 
done accordingly, and the judge in a low tone of 
voice said to the girl, tell your mistress I have a little 
business to do with some of these lawyers, and when 
done, Pil be off in the course of two or three days. — 
The girl returned and faithfully rehearsed the mes- 
sage, und added that she believed that the old fellow 
was drunk, or he would not have said, * as soon as my 
business is done, I'll be off in two or three days.” ~ 
Well Betty, says the mistress, go back, and when 
the gentlemen begin to set down, do you stand by the 
head of the table, and whisper to some gentleman 
that I wish a vacant place lett at the head of the table 
for Judge Crane, and then do you hasten back, and 
see that John has the cider and other liquors in good or- 
der,aund Mary do you fill two more tureens with gravy, 
and put one at each end of the longtable. And Mar- 
tha do you see that all the clean plates for a change 
are ready, and that the tarts and pies, &c. are in good 
order. Betty again repaired to her post at the head 
of the table, and softly informed the genUeman of the 
request of her mistress. “Certainly,” says the gentle- 
man; and Betty hastened back to assist John. ‘lhe 
gentlemen now sat down to an excellent repast, alter 
a short ejaculatory address to the throne of grace, by 
Judge Crane, in which he adored the Father of al! 
mercies for feeding all his creatures throughout the 
immensity of space—invoked a blessing on that por- 
tion of earthly bounty then before them, and suppli- 
cated divine mercy through the merits of our Redeem- 
er; the gentlemen began to carve and serve round in 
usual form. ~ 


But az the Judge was of a singular turn in almost 
every thing, and had taken a fancy that if a person 
eats light food at the same meal with that which is 
more solkt and harder of digestion, that the light food 
should be eaten first, he therefore filled his plate with 
some pudding, made of milk, rice and eggs, and plac- 
ing himself in rather an awkward situation; with his 
left elbow on the table and his head near the plate, 
began to eat according to his Common custom, which 
was very fast, although he was notagreateater. And 
some of the gentlemen near the judge, followed his 
example as to the partaking of the pudding before 
the meat, of course a large deep vessel, which had 
contained that article, wasnearly emptied when Mary 
approached with her two additional tureens of gravy, ac- 
cording to the command of ‘her mistress, and as she 
set down the last near the Judge, he says to her, in an 
austere manner, Girl! bring mea clean plate to eat 
some sallad on. Theabrupt manner in which he ad- 
dressed her, and disgust in seeing him there in that 
position, so disconeerted the poor girl, that she did 
not observe that any one excepting the judge had par- 
taken of the pudding, nor did she know what he meant 
by sallad; but she observed that the large pudding pan 
was nearly empty, and then hastened back with the 
utmost speed to her mistress, and addressed her with, 
Lord, madam, that old fellow’s there yet, and he is cer- 
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tainly crazy or drunk, for he is down at the table, and. 


has eaten more than a skippel* of the rice pudding al- 
ready, and has his nose rightdown in a plate fullnow, 
shovelling it in like a hog,and told me, as if he was lord of 
the manor, to bring him a clean plate to eat sallad on. 
Bless me where can we get sallad this time of the year ? 
And the gentlemen have not done carving, and not one 
has began to eat meat, much less to eat a tub full of 
pudding. Aye, he’ll get a clean plate, says Martha, 
before gentleman-want clean plates. 

I'll clear him out, says the mistress, and starts for 
the dining room burning with indignation. 

The judge was remarkable for not giving unneces- 
sary trouble to any body where he put up, and gener- 
ally ate whatever was set before him without making 
any remarks, and seldom made use of more than 
one plate at a meal; but at this time he observed near 
him, a dish of beautiful raw white cabbage, cut up and 
put into vinegar, (which the low dutch at Poughkeep- 
sie call cold slaw, and which he called sal/ad,) and he 
wished fos « seperate plate to prepare some of it for 
his own fancy. *The ‘oarving. and serving were. not 
yet finished, when he expected qa clean plate, and 
when the landlady-arrived at the door of the dining 
room determined to drive him out. She advanced 
with a firm step to the door, and fixed her keen eye 
sternly on the judge, when he turning hiseye thgt way 
and observing her, mildly said, Landlady, can I have a 
clean plate to eat some sallad on? A clean plate and 
sallad! retorted the landlady indignantly. I wish you 
would come into the kitchen until gentlemen have 
dined; [Thad reserved this seatfor Judge Crane— 
The company were struck with astonishment, and fix- 
ed their eyes alternately on the landlady and on the 
judge ; and sat or stood in mute suspense—when the 
Judge gracefully raised himself up in his chair, care- 
lessly folding his arms across his breast, then putting 
his head awkardly on one side—You reserved this seat 
for Judge Crane, did you landlady ? Indeed I did, says 
she. It was very kind, sayshe, in an ironical tone, 
but if you will step to the door and see if he is com- 
ing, or send one of the servants to call for him, with 
your permission and the approbation of these gentle- 
men, with whom I have some business to do, [ will 
occupy this seat until you shall find the judge. Find 
the judge, said she, with emphasis, go look for him 
yourself, not send me nor my servants. I gave you 
your breakfast this morning for chopping a little wood, 
because you said you had no money; and I expected 
you would go away quietly and keep away, and now 
you mustcome here to disturb gentlemen at cinner. 
Here the whole joke burst upon the mindsof the gen- 
tlemen present, who fell into a loud fit of laughter. 
After the tumult had a little subsided, says the judge 
mildly, did | chop wood to pay for my breakfast? In- 
deed you did, said she, and said you had no money. 
Y told you the whole truth, says the judge, but I have 
a beautiful shaw! worth more than ten dollars, which 
I just now bought, and willleave it with you in pawn, 
if you will only let me eat dinner with ¥hese gentle- 
men. Here the gentlemen were biting their lips 
to keep from laughter. How did youbuy a shawl 
worth more than ten dollars, without money ? I bought 
it on credit, says he. And where did you find credit 
to that amount? says she. I brought it from home, 
saidhe. Thatisa likely story, and something like 
your abuse of Judge Crane this morning, said she. 
How could I abuse the judge if he was not present, 


* Skippel is a measure of three pecks, used in 
Holland, instead of the English bushel; and the inhab- 
“itants of Poughkeepsie were mainly Low Dutch at 
that me, 





said he. Why says she, you called him rusty fusty 
fudge, and old codger, and said you did not care a 


_rye straw more for him than you did for yourself. 


And here the whole company were in an uproar of 
laughter again. But as sdon as it a little subsided, one 
of the gentlemen asked the landlady how She knew 
that the gentleman she was addressing was not Judge 
Crane. He Judge Crane? he looks more like @ snipe 
than «crane / 

Here the loud laughter burst forth’a third time. 
And after a little pause the judge said, I must confess 
I am not a bird of very fine feathers, but I assure you 
that [am a Crane, and a Crane is very often a useful 
instrument; [ saw a very good one in your kitchen 
this morning; and sometimes an instrument called a 
**crane”’ is of incalculable use, madam. Before she 
had time to reply, some Of the gentlemen with whom 
she was acquainted, assured her, that she was talking 
with the presiding judge. Astonished and confound- 
ed, she attempted some excuse, and hastily asked his 
pardon for her rudeness. Me 

The judge had hy +#t$ time, unobserved, taken from 
his pocket the beautiful shawl and folded it at fuil 
length ohe way, and in a narrow form the other, and 
it being of a very finetexture, appeared more like an 
elegant sash than like a valuable shawl—when he arose, 
with graceful dignity and with a half smile, advanced 
a few steps towards the landlady, saying, *it is not 
my province to pardon, butit is in my business to 
judge ! and J judge that you and I shall hereafter be 
friends—and I judge also that you will, without hesita- 
tion, receive this as a present, ifnot as a pawn.” So 
saying, he gently laid it over her shoulders and across 
her arms, saying, “* Take it, madam, and do not at- 
tempt to return it, for it was purchased on purpose 
for you. She hastily retired in confusion, hardly 
knowing what she did, and took with her the shaw! 
worth twelve dollars instead of ten. 

And here were three parties who had each two 
good things. The landlady had a good shawl and a 
good lesson to meditate upon—the gentlemen had a 
good dinner and a good joke to talk over—and the 
judge had good intentions in the joke, and good will 
and ability to follow up the lesson given. 


—>—— 


THE ROMANCE OF WAR. | 
A French soldier who accompanied the armies 


of Russia, concealed a small treasure at the en- — 


trance of a village near Wilna, with the view of 
taking it with him on his return. After the de- 
feat of Moscow he was made a prisoner, and sent 
to Siberia, and only recovered his liberty at the 
end of last year. On reaching Wilna, he remem- 
bered his hidden treasure, and after tracing out 
the spot where he had hid it, he went to take it 
away. What was his astonishment to find, in the 
place of his money, a small tin box, containing a 
letter addressed to him, in which a commercial 
house was mentioned at Nanze, where he might 
receive the sum buried, with interest, since the 
year 1812. The soldier supposed this was all a 
hoax; he went, however, to the house pointed 
out, where he received his capital, with twelve 
years interest, With this sum he established a 


small business at Nanze which enables him to 
live comfortably; but he has never been able. 
though he has taken some pains, to ascerto 
how his money was taken away and restoilling 
him. apollo 
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SOLAR MICROSCOPE. 

Of all the instruments ingenuity has contrived 
to aid in developing the mysteries of nature, 
there is none, which, by its exhibitions, affords 
more instruction and amusement than the Solar 
Microscope, Objects, the most minute, are ex- 
tended, as if by magical power, to gigantic pro- 
portions and colossal size. All those little 
wretches, which politeness forbids us to suppose 
infest the heads, or houses of any of our readers, 
when placed before this splendid instrument, 
appear like herds of elephants. Fluids are shown 
to be teeming with population. Life seems busy 
among those substances in which the eye, unaid- 
ed by artificial assistance, could detect no symp- 
tom of animated existence. Earth, air, and 
water, seem filled with minute beings, and 
swarming with insect hosts, of whose presence 
or absence the unassisted sight takes no note. 

Tawol ATtiCies Ur food seem animated, 
and the observer discovers, with Somé Strp.:.2, 
that at cach meal, he may have destroyed his 
thousands, like Sampson, and an ill-natured 
enemy might perhaps add, with the same wea- 
pon. The comparison of the finest fabrics with 
threads like cables, and the roughest workman- 
ship of nature, is far from complimentary to-hu- 
man skill. The — of plants and insects, 
and the process of crystallization, are shown with 

a distinctness and elegance which cannot be 

rivalled in any other mode of display. 

——— 

The following beautiful, sweet, and simple lines will 
make their way directly and irresistibly to the heart 
of every reader. 

1 REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


I remember, { remember, 

The house where [ was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 
But now 1 often wish that night 
Had borne my breath away. 


I remember, I remember, 
The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilachs were the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The liburnum on his birth-day— 
The tree is living yet! 
{ remember, I remember, 
Where I was used to swing, 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing. 
My spirit flew in feathers then, 
That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow ! 
I remember, [ remember, 
The fir trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky : 
q it wasa childish ignorance, 
png _ But now ’tis little joy, 
Fo know I’m farther off f hea 
anewh? rom heaven 


not con! 2a0 when | was a boy. 


the highes . 





DOINGS AT WASHINGTON. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


A letter from Washington, published in the 
Boston Courier, contains the following descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the proceedings in 
Congress are conducted. It is believed to be 
from the senior editor of that journal :— 


At twelve o’clock, or a few minutes in antici- 
pation of that precise point of time, the Speaker 
gues behind the clerk’s desk, and gives a slight 
rap on the desk, at which all persons then pre- 
sent in the hall, uncover their heads. The chap- 
lain then ascends to the speaker’s chair, and re- 
peats his daily prayer, which service ordinarily 
occupies about two minutes. The speaker then 
takes the chair, andthe members return to the 
employment which had been interrupted by the 
recurrence of the morning devotion. This em- 
ployment is, the writing #& ss each Meinber 
at his own desk, of directing, per mail, to whom- 
soeveér Hé pleases to distinguish with this mark 
of his respect, packages, previously sealed up 
by the pages of the house, containing public do- 
cuments, and laid upon the members’ desks re- 
spectively. The journal of the preceding day is 
read ; the speaker announces that petitions or 
memorials are in order, and calls over the states, 
beginning at Maine, the members from each ris- 
ing in their respective places as the states are 
called, if they have any papers to offer. These 
petitions and memorials are seldom read—the 
member presenting them moving that the read- 
ing be dispensed with, and the paper, whatever 
it be, referred to the proper standing committee. 
The motion is announced by the speaker, who 
also, without asking for a vote, declares it to be 
so referred. When these documents are all 
thus disposed of, the speaker announces that re- 
ports of standing committees are in order. If 
any are ready, they are then presented—if bills 
are reported, they are read by the clerk, then, 
on motion, read a second time by their title, and 
then referred, usually to a committee of the 
whole house, and made the order of the day for 
some assigned day. The speaker then announ- 
ces that reports of select committees are in or- 
der, and, if any are made, they take a similar 
course. Lastly, the speaker announces that re- 
solutions are in order, and then are offered the 
variety of resolutions for diverse purposes, which 
make up so large a portion of the daily journals 
of the house, as published in the newspapers of 
the city of Washington. It is rare that any dis- 
cussion takes place upon petitions or resolutions 
when they are first offered; it being considered 
that common courtesy and common usage re- 
quire that they should be referred to commit- 
tees, as requested by the members presenting. 
When this routine is completed, the house ad- 
journs, Its sittings, hitherto, have rarely occu- 
pied more than an hour each day—sometimes 
less, and in one or two instances, about double 
that time. During the transaction of the busi- 
ness, as we have stated it, no one seems to pay 
the slightest attention to what is passing but the 





speaker, the clerks, and the member immediate. 
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ly concerned in the presentation of a petition or 

report. The rest are busy in sealing up and di- 

recting their favours, as aforesaid, or in reading 

newspapers. The immense number of these 
packages, the display of letters and newspapers 
which each member’s desk affords, and the con- 
stant moving and removing of them by the boys 
in attendance, give to this superb hall, an ap- 
pearance not unlike the packing room of an ex- 
tensive newspaper establishment, or the folding 
and stitching apartment of a book binder. This 
description, it will be perceived, is that of the 

House of Representatives. “The hall of the Se- 

nate presents a scene not exactly the same, nor 

so extensive, but not so dissimilar as to require a 

separate notice. 

———— 
Prologue to Dr. M’Henry’s new Tragedy of 
«“ THE OSURPER,” 

Written by James N..Barxker, Esq. and spoken by 
Mr. Wemyss, at the Chesnut street Theatre, Phi- 
ladel phia. 

From that romantic isle whose emerald plains, 

In smiling verdure, hide their sanguine stains, 

‘The land by heroes and by patriots trod, 

The tand of lovers and the bard’s abode ; 

From Evin borne on Poesy’s magic wing, 

‘The chiets of other days we hither bring, 

‘To claim within this hospitable dome, 

‘The stranger’s welcome in the stranger’s home. 

‘Lhe poet of the scene, who trembling woos 

‘To-night the favor of the tragic muse, 

Though not unknown to you his tuneful page, 

For the first time presumes to tread the stage, 

And conscious of the peril, suppliant bends 

Before a jury of indulgent friends. 

Not his the strains where fabling numbers flow, . 

And turgid diction speaks fictitious wo; 

In nature’s language he essays the art 

‘To reach the judgment and to touch the heart. 

From the historic page his theme he draws, 

And days whea Erin dared give Erin laws. 

What time the sage’s voice and soldier's call, 

And bard’s proud anthem rang through Tara’s hall: 

Where Erin’s priests yet held their druid rite, 

And Evin’s warriors dared for Erin fight. 

Our poet’s pencil paints the moral scene, 

Teaching what ought to be by what has been. 

Lo! the red fratricide, whose regal vest, 

Clasps scorpion conscience closer to his breast ; 

Ur the arch hypocrite, whose holy guise, 

Cheats for a season only mortal eyes; 

Hurled from the throne or from the altar driven, 

Detested, scorned by men, condemned of Heaven; 

While in the patriot prince and faithful maid, 

And generous friend, the living truth’s portrayed, 

That virtue, friendship and unspotted love, 

On earth rever’d, draw blessings from above. 

Such was the genuine drama’s moral school, 

The drama seorned by bigot and by fool, 

When with the energy of wisdom fraught, 

The Addisons, and Steeles and Johnson’s taught, 

And though to-night we boast no golden name, 

Like theirs bright sparkling on the scroll of fame, 

Let th’ endeavor to uphold the laws 

Of the pure drama and great virtue’s cause, 

Secure the patient hearing for our bard, 

The candid judgment and the just reward. 





Let your economy be abstract and rational ; 


not comparative when oppesed by the prodigal- 
ity of others. 





eg 
We doubt not our readers will be pleased with 
the following extract from ‘‘ Prose by a Poet,’’ 
written by the accomplished Montgomery.— 
Amongst the myriads of books which issue from 
the press with such astonishing rapidity, this lit- 


tle work seems to have been forgotten, though - 


far superior to many that have had.a longer ex- 
istence in the public favour. 


PEN, INK AND PAPER. 


TuereE was little in my ink-stand, and nothing 
in my head, when I sat down, with a fair sheet 
of Bath-post before me, to write an essay for 
a lady’s portfolio. At first, with a degree of 
self-complacency, which perhaps none but an 
author in favour can feel, I contemplated the 
blank under my eye, which was about to be en- 


livened. by my wit, or enriched with my elo/ 


quence. AsI mended my pen-to begin, thought 
I,—the wisest man on earth could not anticipate 
what I shall do here, nor the shrewdest guess 
the subject which will speedily adorn these pages, 
for I myself am not in the secret, nor do I know 
what I am going to write. This reflection start- 
led me, and, ‘* What willit be?’’ came with such 
importunity into my mind, that I could not help 
replying, ‘* What indeed!’’ There was silence 
among my thoughts, a dead silence; and though 
I called them,—called them repeatedly and ear- 
nestly, as if 1 were a drowning man, to come to 
my assistance, not one would move or speak. I 
looked with consternation around, but saw no- 
thing except pen, ink and paper;—nay, do what 
I would, I could make no more of them; pen, ink 
and paper they were and remained. Every mo- 
ment increased my perplexity, for whatever 
might be their good will, or their occult capabil- 
ities, they could do nothing for me of them- 
selves; the pen could not go to the ink, the ink 
could not come to the paper, the paper could 
not pour forth ideas and array itself with words, 
as the earth in spring throws out verdure and 
fiowers from its bosom, spontaneously spreading 
beauty and fertility where all had been waste 
and barren before. Alas! my immaculate sheet 


lay in view, like an untrodden wilderness of snow, - 


which I must cross, without a bush, or a knoll, 
or a single inequality on the surface, to guide 
my course, or awaken one pleasing association 
amidst the dreary monotony of scene. And tru- 
ly if it had been what it so chillingly resembled 
—the very sight of it freezing my blood—I felt 
just then, as though I would rather have been 
‘© the man perishing amidst the snow,’’ in immor- 
tality of verse, than the living being that I was, 
by a comfortable fireside, with no perils to fear 
beyond such as I might enccunter at a maho- 
gany writing-desk, in traversing with my finger- 
ends a few shcets of cream-coloured paper. To 
consummate my misery, I recollected that one 
of my fair friend’s correspondents being in a si- 
milar dilemma, though not, as in my case, from 
the folly of self-confidence, had the, felicity to 
fall asleep, and dream so entertainingly, that I 
only wondered how he could find in his heart to 
awake, unless it was’ for the pleasure of t8lling 
his dream. But though fervently invoked, Apollo 
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in n6 shape, and least of all in the shape of Mor- 
pheus, would come to my relief; nor could I 
dream of sleeping in such distress, for if I had 
slept, whatever were my visions, pen, ink and 
paper would haunt me through them, and I knew 
that when I awoke I should find nothing before 
me but pen, ink and paper still. 

Again, with a feeling too forlorn to be remem- 
bered without a relapse of it, I took up my pen; 
the ink had already dried in it, though not a line 
had been written except that shortest and sweet- 
est and easiest of all, as every body knows,— 
‘*« Dear Madam!’ I cast my eye down the first 
page of the paper, and if it had been an indict- 
ment for petty larceny, 1 could scarcely have 
faced it with more horror;—it was as white, and 
as smooth, and as empty as ever! I turned to 


‘the ink-stand, and looked into it, like Esop’s 


crow into the pitcher with a droprof water at the 
bottom, which the sagacious bird, (it could not 
be the same crow that let the cheese fall out of 
his beak into the fox’s mouth,) raised to the 
brim by dropping pebble after pebble into it.— 
But my difficulty was not to bring the ink out of 
the stand, but the meaning out of the ink. ** Ah!”’ 
quoth I, gently shaking it, ‘* here lies the quint- 
essence of all science, all art; all invention, all 
expression. This drop of ink could speak all lan- 
guages, discover all secrets, communicate all 
feelings, display all knowledge, detect all sophis- 
try. There is not a thought which the heart of 
man can conceive, or a word which the human 
lips can utter, but it is here,—absolutely in my 
hand, before my eyes; yet I am so blind, so stu- 
pid, that I can discern nothing but a decoction 
of nut-galls and copperas. O that I had a talis- 
man, which would enable me to call up from 
this dark pool all the ‘ legions, angel-forms,’ who 
lie * entranced’ within it 
‘ Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallambrosa.’ 


‘QO that I had a chemical test, whereby I 
might analyze this little fluid, and learn,—not 


what it is made of, but what might be made of 


it! Tam too dull at present to fish up a single 
idea from the bottom: yet if ten thousand peo- 
ple were to sit down to the experiment, each one 
would produce something different from every 
other: and were they all to record their lucubra- 
tions in this ink, with this pen, on this paper, 
their themes, their thoughts, their diction, would 
appear as diverse as their faces, their voices, and 
their hand-writing.”’ 

Fanciful as this soliloquy may seem to my 
readers, to me it was a golden key, which of its 
own accord unlocked a casket of curious specu- 
lations, so dazzling, attractive and numberless, 
that I knew not where to begin, or which to se- 
lect. It was evident, however, on the first glance 
at this treasure, that I might fill my paper with 
a descriptive catalogue of only a few of the gems, 
while the mine whence they came would be as 
exhaustless as the collective imaginations of all 
minds that ever have been, are, or will be in this 
world of everlasting vicissitude. Accordingly, 
in brisker spirits, [ snatched up the pen once 
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more, though it trembled like a living thing be- 
tween my fingers, so impatient did I feel to fix 
down with it one of those fleeting visionaries 
which a breath or motion might startle away, 
and for ever dissolve the enchantment. And 
thus I began with the first that I could touch. 
If I were little Jackey Jessamy, ten years old 
last Candlemas, with a flaxen poll, rosy cheeks, 
and frilled shirt-neck ;—and if, having mastered 
pot-hooks and strokes, I had made my way into 
joined hand,—with this pen, from this ink, on 
this paper, I should be inditing, ‘‘ Fortune favours 
the brave,’’—‘‘ Custom is second’ nature,’’— 
** Be wise betimes; shun darling crimes,’’ with 
other saws and maxims equally elegant and edi- 
fying,—which no time, no circumstance could 
ever blot out from the tablet of memory; though 
for the time present, so far from improving either 
my morals or my handwriting by the exercise, I 
might be playing truant in my head, and whip- 
ping a top, or striking a ball with all my heart. 
But if I were Jackey’s mamma, and through 
means of this same apparatus were correspond- 


ing with his schoolmaster, on the best method of 


spoiling the dear boy, there isno doubt but that, 
with due maternal tenderness, I would expatiate 
upon his naturally quick parts, and give special 
warning that these should not be blunted by too 
much study; for reading wears the eyes, writing 
soils the fingers, and arithmetic wrinkles the 
forehead before its time:—-but I would recom- 
mend the utmost care of his person, the free in- 
dulgence of his gingerbread appetite, and the 
most conscientious neglect of his morals. Ah! 
then, a hundred to one but this very letter would 
be the death-warrant to the poor lad’s best in- 
terest; which, being duly executed by the obse- 
quious pedagogue, would cause him to leave 
school with as little head as the fondest parent 
could desire to see on his heir apparent’s shoul- 
ders, to maintain the family imbecility, and trans- 
mit it unimpaired to posterity. 

Were I an enamoured youth, dying of three 
days’ banishment from the fair one, in the light 
of whose eyes alone I could live; from this black 
magazine I should draw flames, and darts, and 
all the artillery of love to assail her; with this 
pen I should inscribe this paper with figures and 
fantasies so numberless and heterogeneous, that 
it might seem a scroll of ‘* hieroglyphics, older 
than the Nile,’’ utterly undecypherable by any 
except the initiated nymph. But were I the dam- 
sel herself, and as simple as the woodlark that 
warbles on the ground, while the bird-lime along 
the snare is already falling upon its wings, though 
I had never seen any thing of the sort before, it 
may be presumed, that the kindly instinct of na- 
ture alone would teach me to interpret every ca- 
balistic character; and, in replying to his address, 
my heart, by sympathy with his, would draw 
from the same fountain,—this identical inkstand, 
—hopes and fears, anxieties and blandishments, 
to cheer, distress, perplex and delight him to his 
wits end. 

A fit of higher frenzy seized me here. ‘‘Away 
with juvenility and feminility!’? I exclaimed. 
‘© Hark!—I hear trumpets,—lI see armies,—they 
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are rushing to battle,—and { am at the head,— 
at the head of the British;—I am Wellington,— 
Wellington at Waterloo,—Wellington against 
Bonaparte! The combat thickens; the enemy 
pours upon us faster and fiercer, and heavier at 
every charge; we stand, but we stand to fall on 
every side,—and yet we stand: we grow smaller 
and denser, but more invincible still. While the 
balance of victory trembles so uncertainly, that 
a laurel-leaf from the head ofeither commander 
might turn the scale,—I see the happy moment 
on which depends the fate of ages,—I seize it; I 
dart my own spirit at once through the breast of 
every Briton;—there is but one man in the field, 
and every soldier is a limb of him;—there is but 
one soul, it is Wellington’s. We roll upon the 
foe, exhausted with countless and fruitless as- 
saults;—he yields, and Bonaparte, his arms and 
his empire, are no more. I sit down at the drum 
head to write despatches. This pen, with this 
ink, retraces the conflict; the field of Waterloo, 
with Europe for the prize, is fought and won 
again on this paper; this sheet becomes the 
proudest record of human history.”” 

‘* What a dream of delirium is this! 
begone. I am myself again: but in an instant 
my soul undergoes a new transmigration. Who 
am I now?—A man of honour, with nothing of 
Wellington about me except the sword at my 
side. I have a friend; I have only one in the 
world; and he is principally my friend to protect 
me against my greatest enemy;—that greatest 
enemy is myself. Of course there is war be- 
tween us every day in one form or another, and 
I am never victorious but when he has beaten 
me into mastership of myself. He meets me at 
day-break, reeking from tke gaming-table, where 
i have lost my money and my senses, and am 
rushing forth I know not whither, and I know 
not for what; but there is a strange misgiving 
about me, as if a fiend dragged me by the hair 
of the head to a nameless solitude, which has 
often haunted my imagination,—there to com- 
mit ‘a deed without a name!’ My friend arrests 
me, insults me; that is, he steps me and speaks 
kindly to me; I resent his impertinence, and re- 
pulse him in fury. He still keeps his temper— 
that is intolerable; he tries to soothe, but that 
inflames me to madness of revenge. I burst 
away from him; the foul fiend carries me off in 
another direction,—for though a fatality of self- 
destruction lay upon me before, yet now my hon- 
eur requires that { should first shoot my friend 
through the body. I cannot die in peace, unless 
i despatch him to meet me as an accuser at the 
bar of eternal justice, when I appear there with 
his blood and my own upon my head. I reach 
my miserable home;I take this pen, this ink, 
this paper, prepare a challenge, and send it off— 
hold:—I must not go a step further in such a 
career; I will not be a man of honour another 
moment.”’ 

Pen, ink and paper are still before me, as at 
first; and neither copies at school, a letter full of 
maternal solicitude, billet-douxs,' despatches, nor 
challenges have been produced. I look again at 
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the ink, in which the elements of all knowledge 
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are blended indistinguishably, and I. think, *« Jf 
I were a poet!’? Why nothing in the world is 
easier than to think oneself a poet,—and next to 
it, nothing more common than to be thought so 
by others!—Aye, but to be a poet!—why, to be. 
sure, that is quite a different thing. Well, but 
if I were a poet, how could I illumine these blank 
leaves, and adorn them with imagery more im- 
perishable than the sculptures of Greece? If, 
for example! I were Scott?—Impossible! Camp- 
bell?—next to impossible! Byron?—more than 
impossible! Make what you will of the phrase, 
it is not a thousandth part so absurd as the 
thought. Well then, if 1 were Southey?—No. 
Wordsworth?—No. Bloomfield?—No. Moore’ 
—No. I wasso disheartened by these negatives, 
that I durst not hazard another if; but it was 
my good fortune to fall immediately into a brown 
study, when, to my astonishment and delight, 
the afore-named personages, one by one, came 
into the room, and sitting down on the very chair 
which I had occupied,—how I happened to va- 


cate my seat I know not, any more than by what 


spell I was replaced in it, at the end of two hours, 
—each in his turn made use of my pen, ink and 
paper. Oh! if I could copy what they wrote,— 
what only one of them wrote,—I should make 
these pages the most acceptable that were ever 
presented by me to the public; but I could not 
have passed them for my own, without hazard- 
ing the fate of the Jackdaw who borrowed the 
peacock’s feathers. Nor will I plume myself at 
their expense in another way, by foisting impo- 
tent imitations upon my good-natured readers, 
to gain spurieus credit, under the sanction of 
great names. «¢ 

The door was first opened without ceremony 
by a hearty-looking, middle-aged country gen- 
tleman, who came in as if he were just arrived 
at his own home after a day of grouse-shooting 
on the moors, with a smile of indescribable good 
humour on his countenance, through which some 
gay apparition of thought seemed breaking, like 
the moon out of a cloud:—he sat down, took up 
the pen, dipt it in the ink, and presently cover- 
ed the paper with an eight-syllable lay of the 
easiest verse in the world, that ambled and can- 
tered in all the paces of a Highland pegasus, 
threugh an episode concerning barons and 
knights, and ladies and lakes, and fields and tour- 
naments, and feasts and songs, and forests and 
mountains, and minstrels,—so unlike any thing 
that any body else ever wrote, and so like all 
that he himself had written, that I could not mis- 
take the author. No sooner, however, had he 
risen up, than the whole, which I read as he pen 
ned, and which he penned as fast as I could read, 
—vanished from the paper and from my mind, 
leaving both as blank as before. 

I worried my nether lip with chagrin, keeping 
my eyes disconsolately fixed on the paper, which 
lay just as I had folded it when I first meditated 
an extemporaneous essay, without having ever 
chosen a subject, as if inspiration would come 
from the planets or elsewher@in the moment I 
was ready to receive it. Such an interposition 
would have been miraculous enough; but I now 
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witnessed a preater miracle—for letters, sylla- 
bles, words, sentences, paragraphs, pages, (the 
leaves turning over of themselves) overran the 
sheet of paper, as if an invisible hand were in- 
scribing them. This indeed must have been the 
ease, for when I recovered sufficient presence of 
mind to attend particularly to the process, I ob- 
served the pen as diligently doing its duty be- 
tween the inkstand and the paper as if it were 
itself ‘* instinct with spirit,’’ and delivering a so- 
liloquy on its own little stage. _I then began 
eagerly to read the manuscript, and was so for- 
tunate as to overtake the pen just when it had 
completed the last line, and fell as if hastily 
thrown aside by one who had been using it.— 
Looking up, and towards the door, I imagined, 
(but I was not quite sure, except at the very 
moment,) that I caught the disappearing face of 
my former visitor, turned over his shoulder, with 
an arch significance of expression, which made 
it at once *‘ another and the same,’’ and left me 
bewildered with transport at having discovered 
the greatest secret of the age, yet grievously 
tempted to doubt whether I had made any dis- 
covery at all. Of one thing, however, I am posi- 
tive to this hour, that as the sun shone from the 
passage into the room, when the door was clos- 
ing, I saw thé shadow of Sir Walter Scott fol- 
lowimg the person who went out. Whether that 
** magni nominus umbra’’ had been the unseen 
scribe at my table, I pretend not to determine, 
for when I recurred to the paper the writing was 
obliterated, and I recollect nothing of what in 
the perusal had made me feel as though I were 
beside myself, except that it was in prose, and 
from infallible internal evidence, a fragment of 
some unpublished,—most probably some hither- 
to uninvented,—tale by ‘‘ the Author of Waver- 
ly;’’—it had neither beginning nor end, except 
the end of one polysyllablic word with which it 
began, and the beginning of another with which 
it ended; yet was all between so intensely inte- 
resting, that no context was wanting to render 
the page under the eye the only page for which 
the reader cared. 

How long I stood musing on what I had thus 
seen both of the visible and invisible world of 
fetters [ cannot tell, but when I looked again at 
my chair, it was occupied by a slender figure, 
with a Scottish physiognomy, the features of 
which were indiflerent when at rest, but when 
‘*the phoenix spirit burned within,’’ these also 
took fire, and grew as brilliant and changeable 
as flames ‘‘'turning every way,’’ while the poet 
gave utterence to his conceptions. He was in 
no hurry, however, for this display; and to do 
him justice, he pored so long over his task, 
writing very slowly, ‘halting sometimes on the 
down-stroke of a letter, and so frequently retrac- 
ing, interlining, and blotting out, that, having 
lost all patience, I was ready to push him from 
the seat, when he suddenly rose; his eye kindled 
iato rapture; and, from a completely disfigured 
and illegible sheet,—in tones that yet ring in my 
eat, like music remembered from infancy,—he 
recited abut twenty lyric lines; a spell in which 
he had bound up so much harmony, splendour 
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and pathos of language, imagination and feeling, 
that I could have listened to the repetition of 
the strain a thousand and a thousand times over, 
from morning to evening on a midsummer day ,— 
and afterwards realized all the romance of the 
song in the fairy-land of a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

Yet had he scarcely read them once, when 
Southey, who had been walking to and_ fro in 
the passage, till he could hold out no longer, 
burst into the room, and Campbell, whom I for- 
got to name before, vanished in a moment; but 
whether he went through the door, the window, 
or the ceiling, 1 could not distinguish. My new 
visiter had an eagle’s face with an eagle’s eye 
in it; and if he had not the wing of the royal 
bird, he gave its swiftness to my pen, for in less 
time than I have been eking out these few lines 
to commemorate his achievment, he had filled in 
a very small crowded hand, the four pages of my 
paper, (from which C’s. verses had erased them- 
selves, and was looking round for another sheet, 
but not seeing one at hand, he put on his hat, 
and went out with the expedition of Apollo’s 
own courier, who had to compass heaven 
and earth in four-and-twenty hours. His tale 
was only just begun, and the theme was the 
strangest that poetry ever made palatable to 
good taste, being compounded of all monstrous, 
all discordant things, in art and nature, histo- 
ry, tradition, and fable; yet, like his own pa- 
lace of fire and water, in the Hindoo heaven, 
revolting elements were so magically blended 
and reconciled, that his work, so far as it had 
proceeded, had all the life, and symmetry, and 
truth, that distinguish the legitimate offspring of 
genius. 

I was left in such amazement by the legerde- 
main of the last performer on my pen, ink and 
paper, that the next had gone through his exer- 
cise before I was aware of his presence, and I 
only just recognized, as he stole quietly away, 
the meek profile of Robert Bloomfield. He had 
transcribed in a feeble character a few stanzas, 
previously meditated on the spot where the, 
spectacle which he described had thrown him 
into a trance of rhyme,—an old blind woman, at 
her cottage door, nursing a grand-daughter, in 
the sunshine. It was an every-day scene, they 
were every-day persons, and every-day senti- 
ments; yet over the whole had the light of song 
shed such loveliness and lustre, that though the 
charm of the picture was its reality, the picture 
charmed more than even the reality might have 
done. 

But this enchantment, as well as the rest, 
melted away like the rainbow from my paper, 
while I gazed upon it. I had not time to re- 
gret the loss, for another of the tuneful fra- 
ternity, of diminutive stature, but with the 
airiness and vivacity of a bird, darting in at the 
door, lighted on the chair, and rapidly cross- 
lined and speckled my paper with the words 
and melody of a song, composed and set to 
music by himself; which he immediately war- 
bled forth with the sweetness of a red-breast, at 
the fall of the leaf. It was simple and passion- 
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ate, tender and indignant, at the same time. 
The burthen of course was the beauty and the 
wrongs of a female, but whether she was his 
mistress or his country, I could not precisely 
determine; if it was Ireland of whom he sung, 
his patriotism had the fervour of love; if it was 
Delia, his love had the impetuosity of patriot- 
ism. Would that he had always written as 
worthily or as ambiguously; the name of the 
bard, then, would never have been degraded 
under that of Little, much less under that of 
Moore ! 

A grave personage had already stepped up to 
the chair, which was vacant. His countenance 
was signally indented with thought; every line, 
every look was full of meaning, or rather myste- 
ry; it was meaning indeed, but what meaning 
nobody except himself could tell till he spoke or 
wrote, and then not more than half of his hear- 
ers or readers would have capacity enough to 
comprehend half of it. I knew him at a glance, 
and hailed him as one, who has deserved more, 
and suffered more, than any of his cotempora- 
ries; but to whom posterity will undoubtedly do 
justice, though in no age can the poet, equally 
of intellect and imagination, be a favourite with 
the vulgar, the indolent, or the cynical. Need 
I say, that it was Wordsworth, who now entered 
in one of the most abstracted ‘‘ moods of my 
own mind.’? He had something wrapped up in 
a silk handkerchief, which he set down on the 
table, and opened as carefully as if the article 
within was made of spun glass. It was a nest 
of young nightingales, not which he had taken 
in the wood, but which he had ransomed out of 
the clutches of some-rascally school-boys, who 
were glad to sell their ill-gotten prize for pence 
to buy marbles, which they knew better how to 
handle than unfledged birds. Having thus de- 
veloped his treasure, instead of taking up the 
pen, he took up the nest in his left hand, made 
an admiration stop with his right; then, after a 
silence that spoke unutterable things, he began 
in low but gradually loud and louder numbers to 
chaunt, (in English translations,) the songs 
which these young minstrels might be singing in 
the woods that day twelve months, in memory 
of their escape from captivity through his inter- 
ference. I snatched up the pen myself, but in 
vain attempted to mark down the words from his 
lips; the ink would not flow, nor the paper re- 
ceive an impression. 

W. had run through half a dozen of his 
nightingale cadences, and might have sung till 
next morning without hazard of interruption 
from me, when a being of almost superhuman 
appearance made a third in our company. He 
might have issued from the world of spirits, for 
before either of us were aware he stood glaring 
upon us, W. perceiving him, instantly flew away 
with his birds; and left me alone with the mys- 
terious apparition, It was Byron—he seized the 
pen—it became a magician’s wand in his grasp; 
he touched the ink-stand—it expanded into a 
cauldron like that of the witches in Macbeth, 
and there was a dance of ‘black spirits and 
white, blue spirits and grey,’’ about it, using 





their ineffable incantations with such effect, that 
the walls of the house fell into nothing before 
them, and my Lord suddenly unfolding the pa 
per, which had already undergone so many me- 
tamorphoses, it stretched itself into a landscape, 
under the gloom of night, with a wan ray of the 
moon in the last quarter gleaming along it. In- 
stantly we found ourselves, the mighty lord and 
I, in a corner of Lara’s hall, 


—‘* Where the moon-beam shone 
Through the dim lattice on the floor of stone, 
And the high fretted roof, and saints, that there 
On Gothic windows knelt in pictured prayer.”’ 


Then in the lights and shadows of eternity, 
passed before us the vision that Lara saw, and 
at which he, who never blenched in a human 
presence, nor shrunk from any thing that steel 
could penetrate, fell down in a swoon, 


“Cold as the marble where his length was laid, 
Pale as the beam that on his features play’d.” 


*¢ Describe it, describe it!’’ cry a thousand 
eager treble voices.—My lord himself alone 
could do that, and since he has not done it, for 
the best of possible reasons, that a secret un- 
told is worth a million revealed, I shall not ven- 
ture to breathe upon the subject, and disturb a 
charm that will otherwise last till the dissolu- 
tion of nature. 

A loud but hesitating succession of raps at 
the door, dissipated the whole phantasmagonia. 
A poet, who shall be nameless, came in; I look- 
ed up, and recollected myself! Starting from 
the abyss of brown study, I found that [ was 
still seated at my desk, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Nothing indeed had happened, except 
that while I seemed to be holding sublime inter- 
communion with the oracles of the age, I had 
been indefatigably employing pen, ink, and pa- 
per, to write what the reader of these pages 
hath already seen, to the end of the former pa- 
ragraph. Though I felt some regret on being 
restored to my own dull senses again, that re- 
gret was abundantly alleviated by perceiving 
my task so nearly accomplished—not the first 
sheet only, but a second and a third being al- 
ready laid waste with the foregoing reveries, 
though I had not half exhausted the first ideas 
that flowed fast and thick upon me, the instant 
I imagined what might be done by others with 
the writing materials before me, when I could 
do nothing with them myself. But I must draw 
to a conclusion; my paper is full, my ink-stand 
empty, my pen worn out. My readers, should I 
be fortunate enough to have any who will ae- 
company me thus far in these lucubrations, may 
follow at their leisure the vein of rich ore that } 
have opened, and discover hidden treasures of 
infinitely greater value than these; while they 
conjecture what critics, politicians, philosophers, 
divines, &c. &c. might have made of these very 
tools of authorship, which I have handled with 
no great skill in showing how children, parents, 
lovers, warriors, men of honour, and poets, 





might have used them. It is not improbable, af- | 


ter all, that every body, into whose hands my 
‘* pen, ink, and paper,’’ may fall, will suggest 
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some way in which I might have more delight- 
fully and profitably disposed of them. Be it so; 
but to prove it, let all the fault-finders sit down 
immediately, and excel me as far as they can, 
which I sincerely wish may be as much as they 
please. Then, if this reverie shall have roused 
each to produce something better than itself, it 
will be acknowledged that I might have been 
worse employed than in recording such crudities. 








THE HUMOURIST. 


RETORT. 

Doctor Johnson was not a little disconcerted 
by an unexpected retort made upon him before 
a large party at Oxford, by Dr. Crowe. The 
principles of our lexicographer ran with too much 
violence in one way,not to foam a little when 
they met with a current running equally strong 
im another. The dispute happened to turn upon 
the origin of whiggism, for Johnson had trium- 
phantly challenged Doctor Crowe to tell him 
who was the first whig. The latter finding himself 
a little puzzled, Doctor Johnson tauntingly re- 
joined, “* I see, sir, that you are even ignorant 
of the head of your own party, but I will tell you 
sir: the devil was the first whig; he was the first 
reformer; he wanted to set up a reform even in 
heaven!’ Doctor Crowe calmly replied, “I am 
much obliged to you for your information, and I 
certainly did not foresee that you would go so 
far back for your authority; yet I rather fear that 
your a: lent makes against yourself; for if the 
devil was a whig, you have admitted that while 
he was a whig, he was in heaven, but you have 
forgotten that the moment he got into hell, he 
set up for a tory.’’ 








During the latter part of Handel’s Life, says 
Dr. Miller, when a boy, I used to perform on a 
German flute, in London, at his oratorios. 
About the year 1753, in the Lent season, a mi- 
nor canon, from the cathedral of Gloucester, 
offered his service to Mr. Handel to sing. His 
offer was accepted, and he was employed in the 
ehorusses. Not satisfied with this department, 
he requested leave to sing a solo air, that his 
voice might appear to more advantage. This 
request also was granted; but he executed his 
solo so little to the satisfaction of the audience, 
that he was to his great mortification, violently 
hissed. When the performance was over, by 
way of consolation, Handel made him the fol- 
lowing speech: ‘*I am sorry, very sorry, for you 
indeed, my dear sir! but go back to your church 
in de country: God will forgive you for your bad 
singing; dese wicked people in London, dey will 
not forgive you.’” 





A Reverend sportsman was once boasting of 
his infallible skill in finding a hare. ‘* If,’’ said 
a quaker who was present, “‘ I were a hare, I 
would take my seat ina place where I should 
be sure of not being disturbed by thee from the 
first of January to the last of December.’’ 
‘Why, where would you go?” ‘Into thy 
study.’* 
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A GOOD NATURED MAN. 

Lord George Germain was of a remarkable 
amiable disposition; and his domestics lived with 
him rather as humble friends than menial ser- 
vants. One day entering his house in Pall-Mall, 
he observed a large basket of vegetables stand- 
ing in the hall, and inquired of the porter to 
whom they belonged, and whence they came ? 
Old John immediately replied, ‘‘ They are ours, 
my lord, from our country house.’’—‘‘ Very 
well,”’ rejoined his lordship. At that instant a 
carriage stopped at the door, and lord George, 
turning round, asked what coach it was?— 
*“‘ Ours,’ said honest John. ‘‘ And are the chil- 
dren in it ours too?’’ said his lordship smiling. 
** Most certainly, my lord,’’ replied John, with 
the utmost gravity, and immediately ran to lift 
them out. 





A NeGaTIve Pun.—* I am happy, Ned, to 
hear the report that you have succeeded to a 
large landed preperty!’’ ** And Lam sorry Tom, 
that it is groundless.’’ 





LOVESICK WILLY. 
One Willy Wright, who kept a store, 
But nothing kept therein, 
Save earthen jugs, and some few kegs 
Of whiskey, ale and gin,— 


Grew sick, and often would exclaim, 
O how my heart does burn! 

And every week the poor man lived, 
He had a weakly turn. 


Now when they saw him thus decline, 
Some said that death must come ; 
Some wonder’d what his ail could be, 

Some said his a/e was rum. 


At last the very cause was known 
Of every pang he felt— 

Remote, at one end of the town, 
Miss Martha Towns-end dwelt; 

A portly love-resisting dame. 
Contemptuous, proud and haughty ; 

But yet, though “ fat and forty” too, 
She was not two-and-forty. 


And Willy long had sought and sigh’d 
To gain this pretty maid ; 

‘I have no trade,’ said he, ‘so sure, 
My love can’t be be-trayed.’ 

To Martha then he trembling went, 
And said, ‘ my dear, ’tis true, 

Though I have nothing in my store, 
I’ve love in store for you. 


And if thou wilt thou may’st become—’ 
But here his tongue was tied ; 

And though she willed, yet she said 
She ne’er would be his bride. 

Then turning Willy out of doors, 
She said, ‘ go, go along; 

I hate the man who’s always Wright, 
Yet always doing wrong.” 

“I leave you then,’ said he, ‘ farewell ! 
Of peace I’m now bereft— 

If tam always Wright and wrong, 
You must be right and left. 


So then he closed his little store, 
Shut up each door and blind, 
And settled his accounts and died, 


And left no will behind ! HEM! 
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BE EASY. 

A French gentleman, totally unacquainted 
with our language, being introduced into a cir- 
ele of young ladies and gentlemen at the west, 
after the usual compliments had passed, seated 
himself beside a beautiful young lady, and being 
deprived of the satisfaction of conversing with 
her, he seized her by the hand, and began to 
evince, by his looks, the emotion of his heart. 
She requested him to be easy, which he mistak- 
ing tor the French word baisez, (kiss me) be- 
gan kissing her to the great mirth of the com- 
pany. The consequence was, that the ladies 
came to an unanimous determination always to 
say ‘* be easy’’ to a Frenchman. 





We respectfully solicit a translation of the 
following words. The language, although often 
used in our country, is very much neglected. We 
will give a receipt for all arrearages to any of 
our subsribers who will explain them in a man- 
ner satisfactorily to us: 
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STAYMAKER’s Pun.—A poor corsetmaker 
out of work, and starving, thus ventured his mis- 
erable complaint: ‘‘Shame that I should be with- 
out bread; [ that have stayed the stomachs of 
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thousands! 





Lord Mansfield went the Shrewsbury circuit, 
and having been asked to dinner by the Mayor 
of the town, his lordship observing an antique 
clock in the room, observed to the Mayor, “ that 
he supposed Sir John Falstaff fought by that 
clock;”’ to which the Mayor replied, “He could 
not tell, for he had not the pleasure of knowing 
Sir John.’—Lord Mansfield then tried his host 
with another subject, and remarked, ‘‘ that the 
town appeared very old’—to which the Mayor 
replied, ‘* it was always so, please your Lordship.” 





THE WEATHER. 
The season, ’tis granted, is not very gay, 
But we cannot in justice complain of the weather ; 
For if changes delight us, we have in one day, 
Spring, summer, and autumn, and winter together. 





PUSS AND MEW. 

In 1738, when penalties were laid on the deal- 
ers in spirituous liquors, an ingenious mode of 
avoiding the information was adopted. The 
customers, on entering the house, cried puss, to 
which a voice from within replied, mew; a 
drawer was then thrust forward, into which the 
customer put his money; the drawer, being 
pulled in, was soon thrust out again with the 
quantity of spirits required, 





A VISIT TO HASTINGS IN ENGLAND. 

Tar Tarte Sincres.—‘‘I determined to go 
to the Theatre here last night, to see Jones of 
Covent Garden, and having poked my way 
through divers dark streets, for Hastings can’t 
afford to light its streets till after Michzlmas, I 
found the Theatre, and with a little more poking 
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about, for the managers of the Hastings theatre 
don’t illumine externally; I found an open door, 

and just within this open door I found a very ¢cig- 
nified looking personage, wrapped up in a scar- 
let and blue military cloak, and seated inside of 
a sort of pigeon hole, in fact, at the receipt of 
custom. ‘Is this the Box entrance?’ said I. ‘No, 
Sir,’ said he, ‘this is the gallery; the box entrance 
is round the corner.’ Round the corner Il went, 
and who should I see sitting there, but the very 
same dignified person in the scarlet and blue 
military cloak, still within a pigeon hole. ‘Is this 
the Box entrance ?’ said I. ‘No, Sir,’ said he, ‘this 
is the pit; the Box entrance is round the other 
corner.’ Well, I went round the other corner ; 
and there, to my utter astonishment, was the same 
dignified personage in the scarlet and blue mili- 
tary cloak, and still seated in his pigeon hole as 
before. I was puzzled, like Sir Bayle Roche; f 
could not understand how a man could be in three 
places at once, barring he wasn’t a bird or a fish. 
But afterall, the thing was very simple;hesat ona 
sort of a music stool, in the middle of a three 
sided box, with a pigeon hole on each side, and 
so turned himself about, to box, gallery or pit, as 
he happened to be wanted. A very ingenious 
and economic contrivance, I think; and well 
worthy of imitation in all the theatres, especial- 
ly in the provincial ones.” 





A leveller, perceiving two crows flying side 
by side, exclaimed, ‘‘Aye, that is just as it should 
be; I hate to see one crow over another.”’ 





DIALOGUE. 


Lothario.—Ah ! dearest Anna, for your love I’m dy~ 
ing, 

And at your feet I lie.— 

Anna.—I see you’re lying. 





A DEAD MAN’S WISH. 

A Clergyman, on leaving his Parish for a few days 
desired his Clerk, if he should be particularly want- 
ed, to let him know. An old man happened to die the 
following day, when the clerk wrote to the minister 
as follows: Sur old Thomas Jenkins died this morn- 
ing and wishes to be buried on Friday.” & am Sur 
Your Clerk. 





THE INS AND THE OUTS; 
The outs, honest fellows, would think it no sin, 
To drive the INs owt, and to screw themselves 27; 
While the 1ns (Othe rogues!) are agreed to a man, 
To keep themselves snug where they are—if they can. 
a Sen 


A person being seated at a table between two 
tradesmen, and thinking to be witty upon them 
said, “How prettily I am fixed between two 
tailors—upon which one of them replied, “ that 
being only beginners in business, they could not 

goose between 
them.” 





EPIGRAM. 
He who talks much, so says the ancient rule, 
Must often babble like an enue fool.— 





“I speak but little,” shallow Bufo cries: 
'In that, no doubt, the world would eall him wise. 
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NO Ill. 
Botanic Name ) ArocyNumM ANDROSEMIFOLIUM. 
English Name > Dogsbane Flytrap. 
French Name .Zpocyn. 


The Dogsbane is a pretty plant, common all over 
the United States, from Maine to Florida, in dry and 
hilly soils. It produces in summer several loose clus- 
ters of white and pink blossoms, shaped like little 
bells. It is one of the North American plants called 
catfly or flytrap, because the blossoms entangle small 
insects—they smell of honey, and afford it; the flies 
seeking for it, are often entangled by the stamina, 
which have a very singular structure, peculiar to the 
natural order, to which this plant gives name, the 
Apocynides. It belongs to the Pentandria of Lin- 
neus. 

A kind of hemp can be made with the stem of this 
plant, and of 4. cannabinum, another akin species. 
The Indians used it for nets, bow strings, &«. They 
all afford a white bitter milk; whence they are some- 
times called snake’s milk; this milky juice becomes 
by drying akind of gum elastic very inflammable. | 

This plant is also a valuable medicine ; the root Is 
perennial, tonic, emetic, and cathartic. It may be 
easily cultivated, and is much prized in Europe asa 
handsome and curious plant. ‘The stem rises 3 to 5 
feet high, the leaves are opposite, petiolate, entire, 
elliptical: the flowers are in nodding cymes or loose 
clusters, and are succeeded by double pods, rather 
slender, with flat seeds. 

It is the emblem of Brrrer Reerer. 





No. IV. 


Botanic Name ) CirrnopopiuM VULGARE. 
English Name ? Wild Basil. 
French Name ) Clinepode. 


A labiate plant like mint, sage, and basil. The 
Ladiate form a fine natural order, easily known by 
the flowers with lips, and 4 seeds; some have two 
stamina like the sage, and belong to Diandria of 
Linneus, others like this have four, 2 long and 2 short, 
whence the class, Dydinamia of Linnzus. 

Wild Basil, is a native of Europe and the United 
States, from New England to Maryland ; it grows in 
fields and groves. The whole plant has a fine scent, 
but not so sweet as the garden Basil of India or Ocy- 
mum. It blossoms in summer and produces many 
heads of purplish flowers. It has the medical pro- 
perties of Marjoram and Balm. 

Root perennial, Stems 2 or 3 feet high, straight and 
hairy; leaves opposite, with short petioles, oval, a 
little serrated. Flowers in thick sessile heads, with 
many small bracteoles. Corolla bilabiate, upper lip 
notched, lower lip trilobe. ; 

It is one of the emblems of Corpratiry. 


<a 


MEQHOD OF INCREASING THE ODOUR OF 
ROSES, 

For this purpose, according to the author of the 
method, a large onion is to be planted by the side of 
the rose tree in such a manner that it shall toueh the 
foot of the latter. The roses which will be produced, 
will have an odour much stronger and more agreea- 
ble than such as have not been thus treated, and the 
water distilled from these roses is equally superior to 
that prepared by means of ordinary rose leaves. 
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* Itis the gift of Poetry alone, 
Where e’er she moves, to consecrate the place ; 
To breathe round Nature sweets before unknown, 
And shed the loveliest tints upon her face.” 











SONG OF AN IRISH EXILE. 
Air—The Exile of Erin. 
Dear Erin! thou bright blooming isle of the ocean, 
Wherever I wander, I still think of thee ; 
To that blest hour I look with my bosom’s devotion, 
When thy name shall be lov’d, and thy sons shall be 
free : 
When thy wild harp shall wake, from the willow de- 
ploring, 
The deeds of thy heroes to glory restoring, 
And the bard, bent in rapture, his soul all-adoring, 
Thy sons shall enkindie with proud minstrelsy. 


Yet how dark are the scenes, where in boyhood de- 
lighted, 

I rov’d, till the soft sunny radiance declin’d; 

The brook, where I lay, by the fragrance invited, 

The vale, where the triend of my soul, sleeps en- 
shrin’d: — 

Deserted the halls, to my faney appearing, 

Where beauty once sparkled, and friendship endear- 
ing, 

The heart’s open welcome, unclouded and cheering, 

Bestow’d, till the bosom:-each sorrow resign’d. 

Sweet child of the billows! by Liberty brighten’d, 

How fair were thy vallies, thy children how blest! 

Then Hope’s golden radiance the future enlighten’d, 

Then memory planted no pang in the breast : 

Then sweet was the song of thy minstrel, repeating 

Thy story to hearts, that in rapture were beating, 

And beauty responded the warrior’s greeting, 

With smiles that her pure bosom-gladness confest. 

What form by the shade, by the storm unaffrighted, 

Roves pensive and lone to the far silent vale ? 

How feeble her step, and her charms—oh, how 
blighted ! 

Her long jetty tresses float wild on the gale: 

She wanders, a wreath of pale roses ent wining, 

On a green grave she strews it, in anguish reclining ; 

Ah! ne’er can that garland—that bosom’s repining, 

Awake the lov’d form she but lives to bewail. 

He fell! when the soul once of Freedom hath tasted, 

The cup of oppression, a poison must prove ; 

And the proudest shall sink, by its bitterness wasted, 

By joy undelighted, unrescued by love; 

In vain came the friend of his bosom—once cheering, 

His love—once a seraph of gladness, endearing 

Each moment of sadness, then brighter appearing, 

Since sweeter the smile that the pang would remove. 

But come, sweetest thought of my bosom, delighting, 

My Erin redeem’d from the conqueror’s sway ; 

Away, on the wings of the tempest affrighting — 

Gloomy visions of Fancy, away—oh, away ! 

For lo! from her own radiant bowers descending, 

A Seraph her wide golden wings is extending; 

*Tis Freedom—she calls—alt the nations attending, 

My Erin, my country, thou—thow wilt obey ! 

HIBERNICUS. 
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VOICE OF SUMMER. 
Imitation of S. G. F. 


I come! no wintry tempest’s breath 
Prepares the way betore me ; 
But flowers spring up my steps beneath, 
And Zephyrs calm, adore me. 
I bid the tempestuous storm be still, 
I list to the shepherd’s soft song by the rill ; 
I raise the heads of the drogping flowers, 
And slake their thirst with refreshing showers. 


The stork again, wings her wavering flight, 
And skims the river over ; 

The sereech-owl chaunts her vespers at night, 
And the sea-shore resounds with the plover. 

To cover the ground with verdure I come, 

To recall the earth from her wintry gloom ; 

To mature the production of joyful spring, 

To replume the cormorant’s wasted wing: 


I come to soften the wintry blast, 
I come to free of its icy bounds, 
The river enclosed in fetters fast, 
I come to re-echo its murmuring sounds. 
The falcon again shall soar high in the air, 
The lord of the forest come torth from his lair ; 
The mountain be clothed with its verdure again, 
And the sunshine of beauty gleam far where I reign. 
ALONZO. 


Seem nerae mam 


THE GRAVE OF THE YEAR. 
Lines written for the thirty-first of December. 


Be compos’d ev’ry toil, and each turbulent motion, 
That encircles the heart in lite’s treacherous snares, 

And the hour that invites to the calm of devotion, 
Undisturb’d by regrets—unencumbered with cares. 


How cheerless the late blooming face of creation ! 
Weary Time seems to pause in his rapid career ; 
Fatigued with the work of his own desolation, 
Looks behind with a smile, on the grave of the year. 


Hark! the wind whistles rudely—the shadows are 
closing, 
That enwrap his broad path in the mantle of night; 
While Pleasure’s gay sons are in quiet reposing, 
Undismay’d at the wrecks that have number’d his 
flight. 
From you temple where Fashion’s bright tapers are 
lighted, 
Her votaries in crowds, deck’d with garlands appear ; 
And, as yet their warm hopes by no spectres affrighted, 
Assemble to dauce—round the grave of the year. 


Oh, I hate the stale cup which the idlers have tasted, 
When I think on the ills of life’s comfortless day ; 
How the flow’rs of my childhood their verdure have 

wasted, 
And the friends of my youth have been stolen away ! 


They think not how fruitless the warmest endeavour, 
To recall the kind moments, neglected when near ; 

When the hours that oblivion has cancel’d for ever. 
Are interr’d by her hand—in the grave of the year. 


Since the last solemn reign of this day of reflection, 
What throngs have relinquish’d life’s perishing 
breath! 
How many have shed their last tear of dejection, 
And clos’d the dim eye in the darkness of death ! 


How many have their pilgrimage suddenly ended, 
Beneath the low pall that envelopes their bier ; 
Or to death’s lonesome valley have gently descended, 
And made their cold bed—with the grave of the 
year! 





Tis the year that so late, its new beauties disclosing, 
Rose bright on the happy, the careless and gay, 
Who now on their pillow of dust are reposing, 
— the sod presses damp on their bosoms of 
clay. 


| Then talk not of bliss, while her smile is expiring, 


Disappointment still drowns it in misery’s tear ; 
Reflect, and be wise—for the day is retiring, 
And to-morrow will dawn—on the grave of a year. 


Yet awhile—and no seasons around us will flourish, 
But Silence for each her dark mansions prepare ; 

Where beauty no longer her roses shall nourish, 
Nor the lily o’erspread the wan cheek of despair. 


But the eye shall with lustre unfading be brighten’d, 
When it wakes to true bliss in yon orient sphere ; 
By sun-beams of splendour immortal enlighten’d, 
Which no more shall go down—on the grave of a 
year. MONTGARNER. 





STAR, LOVELY STAR. 
Star, lovely star! what seest thou 
In thy home of boundless blue ? 
Bright twinkling thing, O tell me now, 
What doth so please thy view ? 
And the star answered—* Man, [ look, 
On the dwellings of holy men, 
Whence the prayer is heard and where the book 
Of our Master’s truth hath been !” 


Star, lovely star! why dost thou hide 
In the fleecy cloud thy light? 

Why dost thou not untarnished ride 
In the deep blue heavens, this night ? 

And the star answered—‘* Man, I see 
Where a cruel doing will stain 

Your fallen race; and fain would flee 
To my sailing-cloud again !” 

Star, lovely star! where is thy way 
When the sun doth toil on high? 

Thou goest whenever its first wild ray 
Is kindling along the sky ! 

And the star answered—*“ Man, I dwell 
For aye in my fair blue place; 

When comes the king, O who may tel! 
Of the lowliest of thy race ?”’ 

Star, lovely star! the gentle moon 
(Fair lady of even) doth ride, 

And thou fleest not; why then so soon, 
When sunlight is pouring its tide ? 

And the star answered—* Our mother wills 
That we would sparkle in light 

Of her own making; our father fills 
The whole world with his glory !—good night!” 

JOR, 





CHRISTMAS. 
From yonder beauteous realms of light, 
Conceal’d from mortal view, 
‘They came! Ten thousand cherubs bright, 
To Bethlehem’s valley flew. 
The night was dark—and silence dead 
Had hush’d the world to rest, 
In sleep the eyelids fast were laid, 
In peaceful slumbers blest. 4 
All but the watching swains; the turf 
To them a pillow lent— 
They stretch’d them on the dew damp earth, 
Their flocks were safely pent. 
When lo! a clearer morn than e’er 
Had blush’d o’er Bethlehem’s sky, 
Stopt midnightin her black career, 
Made sullen darkness fly. 
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Around and round an airy throng 

Of angels fair appear’d ; 

Balanced on golden clouds they hung! 
The shepherds saw and fear’d. 


Till soft descending from the sky, 
In morning blushes clad, 
The angel of the Lord drew nigh, 
And comforting, he said : 


* No omen dire of Heaven’s red wrath, 
No armed bolts we bear ; 

We are not messengers of death, 

Why then need shepherds fear ? 


But mercy’s tidings, errand blest, 
From mercy’s climes we bring ; 
Rise, shepherds, to yon village haste, 
Salute your infant king; 


In Bethlehem’s town a peaceful place, 
On this auspicious morn, 

Of David’s long forgotten race, 

Your Saviour, Christ is born. 


His robes a swaddling band you'll see, 
A manger mean his throne ; 

Bow low; oh, man! how low for thee 
Has God himself stoop’d down.” 


Thus Gabriel spake, the angelic crowd, 
On golden harps high strung, 

As ocean solemn murmurs loud, 

This new hosanna sung. 


** To God who dwells in Heaven of Heavens, 
Be praise and glory still, 

To man to whom yon earth is given, 

Be peace and mild good will. ” A. H. 





LINES. 
Go simple tribute of a heart bereav’d, 
Go to my love, and say, 
That she who trac’d these lines hath deeply griev’d, 
That he should thus delay. 


Tell him, when morn in gloomy beauty breaks, 
And pleasure strews her flowers, 

She only, as a pining dove awakes, 
To tell by tears the hours. 


And when the eve, like a pale bride appears, 
Deck’d with her gems of light, 

‘Then memory, with her wand of magic, sears 
Past scenes of pure delight. 


The twilight ramble by the murm’ring wave, 
Hearts by deep faith allied, 

The sheltering bower, the rock, the vow, the lave, 
All, all, his absence chide! 


Oh! say, that life without him hath no charms, 
Death, were a welcom’d guest, 

Unless once more in his protecting arms, 
Her hapless heart finds rest! MNEMOSYNE. 


CRAZY HARRY. 


Poon Harry’s crazed! misfortunes child! 
His ruined faney wanders wild, 
Ur anger fires his breast: 
And @ough confirmed the mania’s grown, 
There’s sometimes method in it shown, 
And sense and truth confest. 





Victim of love and Stella’s wiles, 

No scene, no circumstance beguiles 
The grief he’s doomed to bear. 

He would forget, but oh! his soul, 

Like the touch’d needle to the pole, 
Still turns and trembles there. 


= 
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** See’st thou yon rose!” he sternly said, 
Which proudly rears her flaunting head 
Conspicuous o’er the vine. 

The morning’s mitigated ray, 
Woo’d her coy beauties to the day, 
I saw and wished these mine. 


Approaching nigh, I marked its bloom, 
Stood and enjoyed its rich perfume, 
Sweet flower, I cried, thou’rt born 
To be beloved, admired, caressed,— 
Its slender stem, I gently pressed, 
And pressed its keenest dart. 


At pain malignantly to sport, 

Why did’st thou fondly seem to court 
The hand that felt the sting ? 

Dissembling Rose ! for thee no more 

Shall dewy Eve her treasures pour, 
Or Zephyr wave her wing. 


Called by my potent voice, the blast 

Of ruffian winter back shall haste, 
His terrors thou shalt know : 

Or Pheebus shall at his return, 

With more than torrid ardours burn, 
And lay thy pride full low. 


And thou, the cause of all my woes, 

Still more perfidious than the rose ; 
Proud Stella! why to me 

Wast thou so fair! thou did’st beguile 

With softest speech, with winning smile, 
The heart that erst was free. 


Deluded fool! 1 hugg’d the chain, F 
Whose gilding fair hid cold disdain, ¥ 
Thy bosom’s slumbering guest : f 
Too late, alas! I saw the snare 
Hope flying, gave me to despair, 
And madness tells the rest. 





Though Beauty’s empire now is thine, 
And pangs unfelt before, be mine; 

The bitter tear, the frequent sigh, 
Such pangs thy throbbing heart shall feel, 
Till loathing life, from life thou steal 

An envied hour to die. 


No flowers—no verdure e’er shall trace, 
Thy dark—thy last sad resting place, 
No turtle there shall moan ; 
But there be heard the screaming owl, 
And maniac spectres nightly how! 
Around thy hated urn. T; 





LINES. 

The mother knelt beside her dying son— 

There was no flush upon her cheek—her eyé 
With pearly tears was gemm’d not—in it shone 

No furious grief-lit passion to defy 

The will of him enthron’d amid the sky. 
He was her only son, her last, her best, 

On whom she’d lov’d to lean and to rely— 
Her fears were ne’er awaken’d by request 
Of him, who would, ere long, be one among the blest. 


She knelt beside him, and tho’ tears came not, 
Deep, madd’ning woe, within that lonely breast 
Held sway uncheck’d—and now and then there shot 

From that dark eye, soon to be cios’d in rest, ; 

A ling’ring spark of pity—*twas the test ! 
She, that lone mother, felt it in her woe— 

Her lips refus’d her agoniz’d behest, 
And there she knelt, half praying, soon to know 
All joy was grief to her, all desolate below. 
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She rais’d him from his couch, his paly face 
Brighten’d a moment with expiring ray ; 
But soon it fled, and consciousness apace, 
The mandate bore its trembling breath away. 
Oh! I have seen the friendless kneel and pray, 
An orphan mourn his earthly blessings fled, 
The husband weep o’er her who'd been his stay, 
But ne’er beheld an agony so dread, 
As stiff and speechless lay that widow by the dead. 


There is no hope for such—a friend, tho’ dear, 
7 His loss severely felt, may be replac’d; 

a Life’s only joy dies not upon his bier, 

Again is seen thy face with smilings grac’d, 

Thy sorrows have been soften’d or effac’d ; 

: But she who loses that which she did bear, 

- That one in whom all joy, all love was plac’d, 
a Alone and friendless, nourishes her care, 
4 And yields her up, at length, a victim to despair. 
a PLAIN SENSE. 





THE VICTIM. 


i= ‘Hand me the bowl, ye jovial band,’ 

a He said—‘ ’twill rouse my mirth ;’ 

But Conscience seiz’d his trembling hand, 
And dash’d the cup to earth. 


q He look’d around, he blush’d, he laugh’d, 

4 He sipp’d the sparkling wave ; 

‘ In it he read—* Who drinks this draught, 
Shall dig a murd’rer’s grave !” 


He started up, like one who slept, 

4 And trembled for his life ; 
He gaz’d around—his children wept, 
He saw his weeping wife. 


In his deep dream he had not felt, 
Their agonies and fears; 

But now he saw them as they knelt, 
To plead with pray’rs and tears. 


But the foul fiend, her hateful spell 
Threw o’er his wilder’d mind; 
He saw in every hope a hell; 
He was to reason blind. 


He grasp’d the bowl to seck relief, 
No more his conscience said; 

His bosom friend was sunk in grief, 
His children begg’d for bread. 


His peace, his fortune, and his fame,— 
From him were doom’d to part; 

His orphans were the heirs of shame, 
His wife, a broken heart. 


. Thro’ haunts of horror, and of strife, 
j He pass’d down life’s dark tide; 

, He curs’d his beggar’d babes and wife; 

He eurs’d his God, and died ! 

of MILFORD BARD. 





SONG. 
i have heard the soft note of the mocking bird’s song, 
: When through the deep woodland at mid-day I’ve 
1 roved, 
And sweetly it sounded by the breeze borne along, 
Bat it was not so sweet as the song of my love. 


i have watched the bright moon as she rode through 
the sky, 
And threw her soft beam on the wave that was 
swelling ;— 
*T was bright, but it was not so bright to my eye, 
As when on the face of my Mary ’twas dwelling, 
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I’ve marked the light bark as it skim’d o’er the ocean, 
And gallantly rode o’er its surface so bright; 
I’ve watched it with pleasure, and thought that its 
motion 
Was noble—but my Mary, is graceful and light. 


Ihave roamed o’er the world, from Europe’s proud 
clime 
To India, far shore, for its splendour renown’d ; 
And many have seen that I fain would call mine, 
But they had not the heart that in Mary I found. 


I will not repine, the world is before me, 

Tho’ fortune’s proved shy, I still cannot doubt her, 
She robb’d me from kindness ’tis easy to see, 

For I’ve gained the pure heart of my Mary without 


her. 
Baltimore. OCEAN BARD. 





LINES 
Addressed to an Absent Friend. 


Dear Friendship, sweet enchanting name, 
How dear to me thou art; 

For oft I’ve felt thy Heavenly flame, 
So gently warm my heart. 


The sweetest feelings I have known, 

Arose from friendship’s shrine ; 
And from my heart, have never flown 
, Those feelings so divine. 


But now I mournan absent Friend, 
Whom I most fondly love; 

Oh! Heaven, thy choicest blessings send, 
And guard fer from above. 


We ne’er can tell how we have loved, 
*Till what we love departs; 

When our dear friends are far removed, 
Oh! how it wounds our hearts. 


But soon I hope to meet again, 
The friend I love so dear ; 
And then my heart shall cease to pain, 
And shed a joyful tear. GLORVINA. 





SONG. 

With thee, with thee far over the sea, 
My poor little heart is gone, 

It ne’er again will come back to me, 
Then for it return thine own. 

Believe me, ’tis innocent, pure and true, 
So let I pray be thine; 

That the sweet bargain I may not rue, 
Or else, prythee, give me back mine. 


With thee, with thee far over the sea 
My thoughts and my feelings are flown; 
Pleasure has lost all its charms for me, 
Since thou o’er the sea has gone. 
When the heart of a poor little maid is stole 
By the urchin who will in his play, 
Like the bee when it reaches its flowery goal, 
Sip its sweets, and then fly far away. SELIM. 





FORGET-ME-NOT. 
The Sailor, toss’d on stormy seas, 
Though far his bark may roam, 
Still hears a voice in ev’ry breeze, 
That wakens thoughts of Home. 


He thinks upon his distant friends, 
His wife—his humble lot; 
And from his inmost heart ascends 
The prayer—‘‘ FORGET-ME-NoOT!”’ 
B. Barron. 
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FRoM “* THE FORGET ME NOT” FOR 1828. 
THE SABBATH BELL. 


By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, author of  As- 
tarte” and * Hours at Home.” 


Pilgrim, that has meekly borne 

All the cold world’s bitter scorn, 
Journeying through this vale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears, 
Where the pure in heart shall dwell— 
Thou dost bless the Sabbath Bell! 


Life, following fashion’s toys, 
Seeking, ’mid its empty joys, 
Pleasure that must end in pain; 
Sunshine that will turn to rain; 

What does whispering conscience tell, 
When thou hear’st the Sabbath Bell! 


Poet, dreaming o’er thy lyre, 
Wasting health and useful fire ; 
Wooing still the phantom fame, 
For, at best, a fleeting name ; 
Burst the chains of fancy’s spell— 
Listen—’tis the Sabbath Bell ! 


Monarch, on thy regal throne ; 
Ruler, whom the nations own; 
Captive, at thy prison gate, 

Sad in heart and desolate ; 

Bid earth’s minor cares farewell— 
Hark! it is the Sabbath Bell. 


Statesman, toiling in the mart, 
Where ambition plays his part; 
Peasant, bronzing ’neath the sun, 
Till thy six days work are done ; 
Ev’ry thought of business quell, 
When ye hear the Sabbath Bell! 


Maiden, with thy brow so fair, 
Blushing cheek and shining hair; 
Child with bright andtaughing eye, 
Chasing the winged Lutterfly ; 
Hasten when o’er vale and dell 
Sounds the gathering Sabbath Bell! 


Traveller, thou whom gain or taste 
Speedetii through earth’s weary waste ; 
Wand’rer from thy native land, 

Rest thy steed and slack thy hand 
When the seventh day’s sun-beams tell; 
There they wake the Sabbath Bell! 


Soldier, who on battle plain, 

Soon may’st mingle with the slain ; 
Sailor, on the dark blue sea, 

As thy bar glides gallantly ; 
Prayer and praise become ye well, 
‘Though ye hear no Sabbath bell ! 


Mother, that with tearful eye 

Stand’st to watch thy first born die, 

Bending o’er his cradle-bed, 

Till the last pure breath is fled ; 
Vhat to thee of hope can tell 

Like the solemn Sabbath Bell! 


“ Mourner,” thus it seems to say ; 
«¢ Weeping o’er this fragile clay, 
Lift from earth thy streaming eyes, 
Seek thy treasure in the skies, 
Where the strains of angels swell 
One eternal Sabbath Bell '” 





The following is from the pen of Dr. M‘Henry, 
author of the new play of the Usurper. : 


WOMAN. 
The fabling bards of Greece have said, 
When sin first stained the mind, 
Life’s blessings all the sinner fled, 
Save Hope, which staid behind. 


But they have sung in strains untrue, 
For still to cheer his way, 

A light remained of lovelier hue 
Than Hope could e’er display. 


*T was woman ever at his side, 
Faithful in weal and woe; 

She the dread bolts of wrath defied, 
And shared each falling blow. 


Heaven pitying saw that faithful form, 
So tender and so fair, 

Support her lord amid the storm, 
And save him from despair. 


Her tender look and patient smile, 
Celestial favor won; 

Man’s doom was chang’d from pain to toil ; 
He was not quite undone. 


E’en then to her such charms were given, 
By the divine behest, 
As oft can make of earth a heaven, 
Where man can yet be blest! 
Philadelphia, Dec. 5, 1827. 
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Answers for No. 1. 





STREAM; A STREAM 
1. Eat. 10. Star. 19. Mate. 28. Tame. 
4%. Steam. 11. Rest. 20. Ran. 29. Sear. 
3. Mat. 12. Mast. 21. Seat. 30. Smear. 
4. Seam. 13. Sea. 22. Master. 31. Ram. 
5. Rat. 14. Rate. 23.Mart. 32. Team. 
6. Art. 15. Mar. 24,.Mare. 33. Rare. 
7. Fast. 16. Tar. 25. Rare. 34. Stem. 
8. Far. 17. Sat. , 26. Tar. 
9. Ream. 18. Stare. 7. Sat. 

ENIGMA, 


My form, though inactive, is ever in motion. 
Unshaken I stand on the breast of the ocean, 
I roll in the billows, yet strange to tell, 

In the waves or the water I never do dwell. 


You'll find me by searching the brook and the fountain, 
Likewise near the brink of the towering mountain ; 
In the earth, air or heavens, you ne’ercan behold me, 
Tho’ lost in the ether the globe will unfold me. 


I’m sportive and lively in dull melancholly ; 
A subject to fashion, to form and to folly ; 
But Ol! how unfortunate, what a great pity, 
My presence is banish’d from every city. 


To the world I do prove an invaluable blessing-— 
Now name me, twill cost bat a trifling guessing, 
ll be seen in a moment there’s not the least doubt; 
But sought for in earnest I’m never found out. 
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96. THE CASKET. 


THE MERMAID SONG, 


SUNG BY MISS KELLY. 





Fol - low, fol - low, thro’ the Sea, To the mermaid’s me - bo - 





dy ; Safe - ly, free - ly, = shalt thou range, Thro’ things 





dread - ful, quaint and strange, And thro’ liquid walls 








be - hold, Won-ders that may not be _ told, To 
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Then fol - low, then fol- low, come fol - low, fol - low, 





come fol-low, fol-low me, come fol - low me. 
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Neopet on sweel babe tn quiet sleep 
Thy Mother guards her child fiom harm 
Affection shall tte vigils keep 


And fondly hush each ride alarm 
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While [ beheld my darling Soy 
In therub Lrnocettee Yiypear 

The gentle breathings of my boy 


Are Mustie to his Afothers ear 
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